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Announcing the latest addition to the series of . . . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1966 


This is the 22d volume in the “Public Papers” series to be released. 
It contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of the 
President's news conferences, and other selected papers released by the 
White House during 1966. 

Included in the volume are the President’s annual message to Congress 
on the State of the Union; special messages to Congress on consumer 
protection, domestic health and education, and on crime and law 
enforcement; statements concerning the model cities program, anti- 
pollution measures, and auto and highway safety; joint statements with 
leaders of foreign governments; speeches made by the President while 
on his 17-day Asian-Pacific tour; and remarks on the bill creating the 
Department of Transportation. 

The 1497-page volume, fully indexed, consists of two clothbound 
books. Book I covers the period from January 1 through June 30, 1966, 
and sells for $6.50; Book II covers the period from July 1 through 
December 31, 1966, and sells for $7.00. 

All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Distribution for official use is governed by the provisions of 
sections 32.15-32.19 of Title 1 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 
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tration (mail address National Archives and Records Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20408), the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents contains statements, messages and other Presidential 


materials released by the White House up to 5:00 p.m. Friday of 
each week. 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 8B), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $6.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The price of individual copies varies. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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United States-Mexico Commission 
for Border Development and 
Friendship 


Announcement of Report to the President by the 
United States Section. February 3, 1968 


President Johnson met Friday with the United States 
Section of the United States-Mexico Commission for 
Border Development and Friendship to review the group’s 
progress and its plans for 1968. 

The Commission was formed in 1967 as a result of 
a decision reached during President Johnson’s visit with 
President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz of Mexico in April 1966 
to establish a mechanism to help the people in the border 
areas of the two nations improve their living conditions. 
The Commission is engaged primarily in projects aimed 
at creating job opportunities, urban planning and develop- 
ment, technical and skills training, cultural and commu- 
nity services, health and sanitation, and recreation and 
sports. 

The United States Section is chaired by Ambassador 
Raymond Telles of El Paso, Texas, and is composed of 
representatives at the Assistant Secretary level, or above, 
of 10 Federal departments and agencies. The Mexican 
Section is similarly constituted, and Mr. Jose Vivanco 
is Chairman. 

The highlights of the report made by Ambassador 
Telles and his colleagues are as follows: 


Economic Opportunities 


The Economic Development Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, has approved $1,249,800 in 
grants and a $1,560,000 loan to help expand port facili- 
ties in the Brownsville area of Texas. The new works 
include expansion of the fishing harbor, doubling the 
port’s grain storage facilities, building wharves to facilitate 


shipment of bulk goods, and expanding the shipyard. 
Some 775 new jobs will be created over a 5-year period 
as the projects are constructed and go into operation. 

The United States Section is also making studies of the 
possibilities for increased tourism and industrialization of 
the United States side of the border area. 

Through the Commission, both countries have agreed 
to work together toward solving common problems of 
transportation. 


Urban Development 


The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
has made a grant of $1,500,000 to the city of Laredo, 
Texas, for water improvement. Other projects for the 
improvement of Laredo, Texas, and its twin city, Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico, are under active consideration. In this 
connection the Border Commission’s Joint U.S.-Mexico 
working group on urban planning will meet in Laredo, 
Texas, on February 27-28. The United States Section has 
also supported a planning grant ($11,020) to the city of 
Deming, N. Mex., which will enable it to continue work 
on planning the nature of the city’s future development. 


Manpower Development and Skills Training 


To help provide the unemployed and underemployed 
on both sides of the border with skills necessary for them 
to secure jobs either in their own areas or elsewhere within 
their respective countries, the two governments are de- 
veloping plans for the establishment of a pilot manpower 
skills training center. It is anticipated that the proposed 
center will have a capacity of up to 1,000 trainees to meet 
the needs of the hard-core unemployed. Plans will be co- 
ordinated with the newly-formed National Alliance of 
Businessmen called for by the President. 


Cultural Development Centers 


Both countries wish to consider “culture” in its broadest 
sense for the purpose of bringing the disadvantaged citi- 
zens into the mainstream of community living. Included 
in the planning are mobile service centers, mobile librar- 
ies, and other activities directed at raising the living stand- 
ards of both. 
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As a result of hearings held by the United States Section 
in the border cities, officials of Nogales, Ariz., and Ca- 
lexico, Calif., have expressed a need in each community 
for construction of a multipurpose neighborhood center 
which could house various community services to be pro- 
vided to persons of low income. Such services would in- 
clude, for example, special training courses, legal services, 
and unemployment services. 

The application by the city of Calexico for funds to 
build such a center has now been completed and submit- 
ted to the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development is providing assistance to the city of Nogales 
in the preparation of its application, The United States 
Section anticipates early approval of both projects. 


Disaster Planning 


The Joint Commission is developing plans for coopera- 
tive action and mutual assistance to meet future disasters 
along the border, such as Hurricane Beulah. The primary 
participant in the planning for the United States is the 
Office of Emergency Planning. 


Vocational Education 


Meetings have already been held by vocational educa- 
tion officials representing both countries, including State 
and local officials, They are arranging programs of teacher 
and student exchange, mutual language training and 
across-the-border sports competition. To carry out these 
arrangements, committees are being formed in border 
communities on each side of the border, and a conference 
of 50 selected vocational instructors and administrators 
will be convened. 


Libraries 


To bring about improved library services in both lan- 
guages, for residents of both sides of the border, a seminar 
of border librarians will be held in the summer of 1968. 
Representatives of Mexican secondary school libraries 
along the border will also attend. 


Parallel National Parks 


A U.S. National Parks Service survey team is now 
working with Mexican officials to develop a series of par- 
allel parks and recreation facilities along both sides of 
the border. Areas currently being considered are the Big 
Bend, the Amistad Reservoir, and the Organ Pipe Cactus 
region of Arizona, along with the adjacent volcanic area 
of Sonora. 

The U.S. Department of Interior is completing a mas- 
ter plan for the development of a park on the United 
States side at El Chamizal. 

The full Commission, which met first in October of 
1967 in Mexico City, will have its next meeting in Wash- 
ington, May 1, 2, and 3. 
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National Advisory Council on 
Supplementary Centers and Services 


Statement by the President Upon Appointing 
Members of the New Council To Evaluate 
Educational Programs. February 3, 1968 


President Johnson announced the appointment today 
of a National Advisory Council on Supplementary Cen- 
ters and Services which will evaluate special programs de- 
signed to strengthen elementary and secondary education. 


The Council will report annually to the President and 
the Congress on its evaluation of supplementary educa- 
tional programs and projects and make recommendations 
for their improvement. 


“The Council will help us to broaden the benefits of this 
program which has helped to enrich the educational ex- 
periences of 17 million children during the past 2 years,” 
the President said. 


The supplementary centers and services program was 
established under Title III of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965. The program provides finan- 
cial support for innovative educational projects in the 
States. 


The supplementary centers provide educational facili- 
ties and resources which local school districts are unable 
to provide. For example, the program might support a 
science center to be used by several schools, a mobile 
remedial reading laboratory, visiting artists or lecturers to 
remote schools, and new ways to motivate and educate 
handicapped children. 


“This program helps us to bring the latest and the best 
in teaching facilities and methods to our children,” Presi- 
dent Johnson said. 


The President noted that these grants to the States “pro- 
vide State education agencies with major new responsi- 
bilities and opportunities to assume leadership in the 
improvement of American education.” 


Members of the Advisory Council are: 


HELEN Barn, teacher, Cohn High School, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rosita Cora, teacher, Cragin Elementary School, Tucson, Ariz. 

Rev. Prerre DuMarng, assistant superintendent of schools, Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mario D. FANTINI, program officer, Ford Foundation, New York, 
REY. 

James A. Haz.ett, superintendent of schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. C. Martin, Jr., mayor, Laredo, Texas 

A. Louts Reap, Station WDSU, New Orleans, La. 

Maynarp Cuiinton Reyno pbs, professor of education, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WituiaM J. SAnpeERs, State Commissioner of Education, Hartford, 
Conn. 

WituiaM L. Situ, principal, Patrick Henry Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HeErBEerT WALTER WEy, associate dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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Adlai E. Stevenson 


The President’s Remarks at the Presentation of a Bust 
of Ambassador Stevenson. February 5, 1968 


Mr. Vice President, Mr. Secretary of State, members of 
the Stevenson family, Ambassador Goldberg, members of 
the Cabinet, distinguished Ambassadors and guests: 


This day would have been Adlai Stevenson’s 68th 
birthday. 

Because the spirit of Adlai Stevenson’s thought lives 
on, this ceremony is not an unhappy one—but rather it 
is an occasion for a very proud and grateful remembering. 

I recall the time when President Kennedy appointed 
most of Adlai Stevenson’s Chicago law firm to high Fed- 
eral office. Ambassador Stevenson said, “I regret that I 
have but one law firm to give to my country.” Consider- 
ing the current situation with your law firm, Mr. 
Sharon—now that we have finally deprived you of Mr. 
Clifford—I hope that some of Mr. Stevenson’s philosophy 
may rub off on you. 

Of course, it is not only Adlai Stevenson’s law partners 
and political associates who follow his lead today. A gen- 
eration of Americans came to political maturity through 
his wit and his insight. 

They know that Adlai Stevenson—twice defeated for 
the Presidency—did not finally lose the political battles to 
which he committed himself. They learned from Adlai 
Stevenson ‘hat tenderness and toughness are not opposites. 
They learned finally that compassion and understanding 
are the well-springs of freedom—and that they must be 
guarded with an uncompromising tenacity. Adlai Steven- 
son was proof that an “egg-head”—as he called himself— 
can be both soft-hearted and hard-boiled. 

When one speaks of this gifted man, it is best always 
to speak in his own words. 

Here is something of his wisdom. 

“The contest with tyranny is not a hundred-yard 
dash—it is a test of endurance.” 

The month before he died he had this to say: 

“Retreat leads to retreat just as aggression leads to 
aggression in this still primitive international community.” 

In a letter written a few days before his death, he 
wrote: 

“Whatever criticisms may be made over the detail and 
emphasis cf American foreign policy, its purpose and 
direction are sound.” 

It was Adlai Stevenson who said that “although Amer- 
ica occasionally gags on a gnat, it has some talent for 
swallowing tigers whole.” 

And he said, “The costliest blunders have been made by 
dictators who did not quite understand the workings of 
real democracy, and mistook diversity for disunity.” 
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But if Adlai Stevenson was tough, so too was he gentle; 
if he lived and served in the hard day-to-day world, so 
too did he have a vision of a better future for all mankind, 

Twenty-three years ago in San Francisco, Adlai Steven- 
son helped to create the United Nations. He gave it the 
final 4 years of his remarkable life. 


This sculpture, which I gratefully accept on behalf of 
the Government, will stand in the United States Mission 
to the United Nations. 


On the day he died, I said, “He was an American. And 
he served America well. But what he saw, and what he 
spoke, and what he worked for is the shared desire of all 
humanity. He believed in us, perhaps more than we 
deserved. And so we came to believe in ourselves much 
more than we had.” 


Perhaps his belief in the United Nations was also more 
than its performance deserves—but I think not. 


Franklin Roosevelt, and every President since, shared 
Adlai Stevenson’s hopes for the United Nations. If we 
have sometimes been disappointed, we are not disheart- 
ened. In this institution—not yet 23 years of age—the 
world has fashioned an instrument that has—on many 
occasions—fulfilled the faith of its founders. 


When it has failed, it has failed only at tasks where no 
other instrument of man has yet succeeded. 

If it has not yet assured a lasting peace, disarmament, 
and the conquest of illiteracy and disease, it has helped to 
focus the world’s concern on each of these. 


No other organization has better represented the hope 
and the promise of mankind. 


Pope Paul VI journeyed to the United Nations, just 
3 months after Adlai Stevenson died. He said this: “One 
word more, gentlemen, one last word: this edifice you are 
building does not rest upon purely material and earthly 
foundations, for it would then be a house built on sand— 
above all, it rests on our consciences. . . .” 


Adlai Stevenson would have appreciated that. No man 
of our time better understood that the call of conscience 
is the highest calling. 


In his time he called upon the conscience of his genera- 
tion by his passionate eloquence and by his personal 
example. 


How much we miss him was best summed up on the 
floor of the United Nations General Assembly, after a 
session devoted to eulogizing his career. One delegate, 
after the eulogies had been made, turned aside and said 
very simply, “If only Stevenson could have spoken.” 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. 


The bust, by Pietro Lazzari, was commissioned by the family and 
friends of Ambassador Stevenson. The presentation was made by 
John H. Sharon, partner in the law firm of Clifford and Miller, 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE FIFTH FREEDOM 


The President’s Message to the Congress on Education. February 5, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In two centuries, America has achieved—through great effort and 
struggle—one major educational advance after another: free public 
schooling; the Land Grant Colleges; the extension of the universities 
into the Nation’s farms and homes; the unique venture that has placed 
a high school education within the reach of every young person. 

I believe that our time—the mid-1960’s—will be remembered as a 
time of unprecedented achievement in American education. 

The past four years have been a time of unparalleled action: 

—The Congress has approved more than 40 laws to support edu- 
cation from the preschool project to the postgraduate 
laboratory ; 

—The Federal Government has raised its investment in education 
to nearly $12 billion annually, almost triple the level four years 
ago. 

The real significance of what we have done is reflected, not in sta- 
tistics, but in the experiences of individual Americans, young and old, 
whose lives are being shaped by new educational programs. 

Through Head Start, a four-year-old encounters a new world of 
learning. 

Through Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
a disadvantaged youngster finds essential extra help—and school be- 
comes a more rewarding place. 

Through the Teacher Corps, a bright and eager college graduate 
is attracted to teaching and his talents are focused where the need is 
greatest. 

These programs—all of them new—are enriching life for millions 
of young Americans. 

In our high schools, students find that once-empty library shelves 
are filled; the most up-to-date laboratory equipment is available; new 
courses, new methods of teaching and learning are being tested in the 
classroom. 

A student who sets his sights on college is more likely than ever 
before to find help through Federal loans, scholarships and work-study 
grants. 

Today’s college student is more likely than ever to live and learn 
in new dormitories, new classrooms, new libraries and laboratories. 

Today, thousands of parents who in their youth had no chance for 
higher education can say with certainty, “My child can go to college.” 

Above all, we can see a new spirit stirring in America, moving us 
to stress anew the central importance of education; to seek ways to 
make education more vital and more widely available. 

That new spirit cannot be fully measured in dollars or enrollment 
figures. But it is there nonetheless. The achievements of the past four 
years have sustained and nourished it. 

Yet for all our progress, we still face enormous problems in educa- 
tion: stubborn, lingering, unyielding problems. 
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The phrase, “equal educational opportunity,” to the poor family 
in Appalachia and to the Negro family in the city, is a promise—not 
a reality. 

Our schools are turning out too many young men and women whose 
years in the classrooms have not equipped them for useful work. 

Growing enrollments and rising expenses are straining the resources 
of our colleges—and the strain is being felt by families across America. 

Each of these problems will be difficult to solve. Their solution may 
take years—and almost certainly will bring new problems. But the chal- 
lenge of our generation is to lead the way. 

And in leading the way, we must carefully set our priorities. To meet 
our urgent needs within a stringent overall budget, several programs must 
be reduced or deferred. We can reduce expenditures on construction of 
facilities and the purchase of equipment. But, many of our urgent educa- 
tional programs which directly affect the young people of America cannot 
be deferred. For the cost—the human cost—of delay is intolerable. 

These principles underline my 1969 budgetary recommendations 
and the proposals in this message. My recommendations are tailored to 
enable us to meet our most urgent needs, while deferring less important 
programs and expenditures. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


It took almost a century of effort and controversy and debate to pass 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

The great question was this: Can there be a system of large-scale aid 
to education which does not diminish the independence of our local 
schools and which safeguards the rich diversity of American education? 


In 1965 such a law was passed. Today it is at work in nearly 20,000 
school districts: strengthening State and local school boards, local school 
officials and classroom teachers, and improving the quality of education 
for millions of children. 


It may take a decade or more to measure the full benefits of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. But already evidence is mounting 


to support my belief that this is the most significant education measure in 
our history. 


Last year, Congress extended this law, the bedrock of all our efforts 
to help America’s schools. 


This year we have an opportunity to make that law a more efficient 


instrument of aid to education; to make it more responsive to the needs 
of the States and communities throughout the country. 


I urge the Congress to fund Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act well in advance of the school year, so that State and local 
school officials can make their plans with a clear idea of the resources that 
will be available. 

Our resources are not unlimited—and never will be. So it is all the 


more important that in assigning priorities, we focus our aid where the 
need is greatest. 


That firm principle underlies a six-point program which I am pro- 


posing to Congress under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and other authorities: 
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1. Two innovative programs to help America’s youngest and poorest 
children have been proven in practice. I propose that funding for the 
Head Start and Head Start Follow Through programs be stepped-up 
from $340 million to $380 million. 

2. Last year, Congress authorized a special program to help Mexi- 
can-American, Puerto Rican and other children who are separated by a 
language barrier from good education. I propose that we launch this bi- 
lingual education program with a $5 million appropriation. 

3. We are still doing less than we should do to prepare mentally re- 
tarded and physically handicapped children for useful lives. J propose that 
our special programs for the handicapped be increased from $53 million 
to $85 million. 

4. We must rescue troubled boys and girls before they drop out of 
school. I propose full funding—$30 million—for a new Stay in School 
program, which will help schools tailor their own programs, from new and 
exciting methods of instruction to family counseling and special tutoring, 
to turn potential drop-outs into high school graduates. 

5. Upward Bound, a program for poor but talented students, has 
directed thousands of young Americans into college who might otherwise 
never have had a chance. I propose that Congress increase funds for Up- 
ward Bound to serve 30,000 young Americans this year. 

6. Adult basic education classes last year gave about 300,000 men 
and women an opportunity to gain new earning power, new self-respect, 
a new sense of achievement. I propose that Congress provide $50 
million for this vital program. 

If we can invest vast sums for education, we must also be able to plan 
and evaluate our education programs; to undertake basic research in 
teaching and learning, and to apply that research to the classroom. For 
these efforts, I propose appropriations of $177 million next year. 


New STRENGTH FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Whatever else we expect of the local school, we demand that it pre- 
pare each student for a productive life. The high school graduate who 
does not enter college needs not only knowledge enough to be a respon- 
sible citizen, but skills enough to get and keep a good job. 

One and a half million young men and women will leave high school 
and enter the labor force this year—in a time of high employment, when 
skills are at a premium. 

Too many of them will find that they have no job skills—or only 
marginal skills, or skills which are not really needed in their communities. 

A high school diploma should not be a ticket to frustration. 

We must do more to improve vocational education programs. We 
must help high schools, vocational schools, technical institutes, and com- 
munity colleges to modernize their programs, to experiment with new 
approaches to job training. Above all, we must build stronger links 
| between the schools and their students, and local industries and employ- 
ment services, so that education will have a direct relationship to the world 
the graduating student enters. 


I recommend that Congress enact the Partnership for Learning and 
Earning Act of 1968. 
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This new program—streamlining and strengthening our vocational 
education laws—will: 

—Give new flexibiljty to our system of matching grants, so the States 
can concentrate their funds where the need is greatest; 

—Provide $15 million for special experimental programs to bridge 
the gap between education and work, for alliances between schools, 
employment services and private employers, for new summer 
training programs combining work and education; 

—Totally revise and consolidate our existing vocational education 
laws, reducing paperwork for the States, the schools and other 
training centers; 


—Encourage the States to plan a long-range strategy in vocational 
education. 


TRAINED PROFESSIONALS FOR Our SCHOOLS 


The value of all these measures—and indeed, the effectiveness of our 
entire school system—depends on educators: teachers, teacher aides, ad- 
ministrators and many others. 
It would profit us little to enact the most enlightened laws, to author- 
ize great sums of money—unless we guarantee a continuing supply of 
trained, dedicated, enthusiastic men and women for the education 
professions. 
To advance this essential purpose, I propose 
—That Congress provide the funds needed to train nearly 45,000 
teachers, administrators and other professionals under the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act of 1967. 

—That Congress authorize and appropriate the necessary funds so 
that 4,000 of our best and most dedicated young men and women 
can serve our neediest children in the Teacher Corps. 


HicHer EDUCATION 


The prosperity and well-being of the United States—and thus our 
national interest—are vitally affected by America’s colleges and univer- 
sities, junior colleges and technical institutes. 

Their problems are not theirs alone, but the Nation’s. 

This is true today more than ever. For now we call upon higher edu- 
cation to play a new and more ambitious role in our social progress, our 
economic development, our efforts to help other countries. 

We depend upon the universities—their training, research and ex- 
tension services—for the knowledge which undergirds agricultural and 
industrial production. 

Increasingly, we look to higher education to provide the key to better 
employment opportunities and a more rewarding life for our citizens. 

As never before, we look to the colleges and universities—to their 
faculties, laboratories, research institutes and study centers—for help with 
every problem in our society and with the efforts we are making toward 
peace in the world. 

STUDENT Arp 


It is one of the triumphs of American democracy that college is no 
longer a privilege for the few. Last fall, more than 50 percent of our high 


school graduates went on to college. It is our goal by 1976 to increase that 
number to two-thirds. 
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In the past four years, we have significantly eased the financial bur- 
den which college imposes on so many families. Last year, more than one 
student in five attended college with the help of Federal loans, scholar- 
ships, grants and work-study programs. 

But for millions of capable American students and their families, 
college is still out of reach. In a nation that honors individual achieve- 
ment, financial obstacles to full educational opportunity must be 
overcome. 

I propose the Educational Opportunity Act of 1968: 

—To set a new and sweeping national goal: that in America there 
must be no economic or racial barrier to higher education; that 
every qualified young person must have all the education he wants 
and can absorb. 

—To help a million and a half students attend college next year 
through the full range of our student aid programs, including 
guaranteed loans. 

—To strengthen the Guaranteed Loan Program by meeting the ad- 
ministrative costs of the banks who make these loans. With a serv- 
ice fee of up to $35 for each loan, this program can aid an 
additional 200,000 students next year, bringing the total to 
750,000. 

—To provide $15 million for new programs of tutoring, counseling 
and special services so that the neediest students can succeed in 
college. 

—To unify and simplify several student aid programs—College 
Work-Study, Educational Opportunity Grants and National De- 
fense Education Act Loans—so that each college can devise a 
flexible plan of aid tailored to the needs of each student. 


Aw To INstiruTiIons oF HicHER LEARNING 


Today, higher education needs help. 

American colleges and universities face growing enrollments, rising 
costs, and increasing demands for services of all kinds. 

In 10 years, the number of young people attending college will in- 
crease more than 50 percent; graduate enrollments will probably double. 

Our first order of business must be to continue existing Federal sup- 
port for higher education. 

I urge the Congress to extend and strengthen three vital laws which 
have served this nation well: 

—The National Defense Education Act of 1958, which has helped 

nearly two million students go to college and graduate school. 

—The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, which has helped 
nearly 1,400 colleges and universities meet growing enrollments 
with new classrooms, laboratories and dormitories. 

—The Higher Education Act of 1965, which, in addition to its 
student aid programs, has strengthened college libraries, involved 
our universities in community service, and given new vitality to 
450 developing colleges. 

I also urge the Congress to fulfill the commitment it made two years 
ago, and appropriate funds needed for the International Education Act. 
This Act will strengthen our universities in their international pro- 
grams—and ultimately strengthen the quality of the men and women who 
serve this country abroad. 
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We must apply more effectively the educational resources we have. 
We must encourage better cooperation between the Nation’s colleges and 
universities; and we should move to increase each institution’s efficiency 
by exploiting the most advanced technology. 

To serve these purposes, I recommend the Networks for Knowledge 


Act of 1968. 


This pilot program will provide new financial incentives to encour- 
age colleges and universities to pool their resources by sharing faculties, 
facilities, equipment, library and educational television services. It will 
supplement the effort launched last year by the National Science Founda- 
tion to explore the potential of computers in education. 


I also recommend three new measures to strengthen graduate educa- 
tion in America. 


First, we should increase the Federal payment available to help 
graduate schools meet the cost of educating a student who has earned a 
Federal Fellowship. At present, Federal Fellowship programs are actu- 


ally deepening the debt of the graduate schools because this payment is 
too low. 


Second, we should launch a new program to strengthen those grad- 
uate schools with clear potential for higher quality. With enrollments 
growing, we must begin to enlarge the capacity of graduate schools. This 
program will underwrite efforts to strengthen faculties, improve courses 
and foster excellence in a wide range of fields. 


Third, I urge the Congress to increase government sponsored re- 
search in our universities. The knowledge gained through this research 
truly is power—power to heal the sick, educate the young, defend the 
nation, and improve the quality of life for our citizens. 


A Stratecy ror HicHEerR EDUCATION 


The programs I am presenting to the Congress today are aimed at 
solving some of the problems faced by our colleges and universities and 
their students in the years ahead. But accomplishing all these things will 
by no means solve the problems of higher education in America. 

To do that, we must shape a long-term strategy of Federal aid to 


higher education: a comprehensive set of goals and a precise plan of 
action. 


I am directing the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
begin preparing a long-range plan for the support of higher education in 
America. 

Our strategy must: 


—Eliminate race and income as bars to higher learning. 

—Guard the independence of private and public institutions. 

—Ensure that State and private contributors will bear their fair 
share of support for higher education. 

—Encourage the efficient and effective use of educational resources 
by our colleges and universities. 


—Promote continuing improvement in the quality of American 
education. 


—Effectively blend support to students with support for institutions. 


Such a strategy will not be easy to devise. But we must begin now. 
For at stake is a decision of vital importance to all Americans. 
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EpucATION AND THE Qua.ity oF LIFE 


Every educational program contributes vitally to the enrichment of 
life in America. But some have that enrichment as their first goal. They 
are designed not to serve special groups or institutions, but to serve all the 
American people. 

We have tested in the past three years a new idea in government: 
The National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities. 

That experiment has been an impressive success. It has proved that 
government can indeed enhance the Nation’s cultural life and deepen 
the understanding of our people. 

—-With modest amounts of money, The Humanities Endowment has 
promoted scholarship in a wide range of fields and quickened pub- 
lic interest in the humanities. 

—The Arts Endowment has brought new energy and life to music, 
drama, and the arts in communities all over America. 

I believe the Foundation has earned a vote of confidence. I urge that 
the National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities authorization be 
extended. 

We have acted also to launch an historic educational force in Ameri- 
can life: public broadcasting—non-commercial radio and television serv- 
ice devoted first and foremost to excellence. 

Last year the Congress authorized the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting. This year we must give it life. 

I recommend that the Congress appropriate the funds needed in 
fiscal 1968 and fiscal 1969 to support the initial activities of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting. 

Last year I stressed the importance of a long-range financing plan 
which would ensure that public broadcasting would be vigorous, inde- 
pendent and free from political interference or control. The problem 
involved is complex. It concerns the use of the most powerful communica- 
tions medium in the world today. It should not be resolved without the 
most thorough study and consultation. 

I am asking the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget— 
who have been studying this problem since the law was enacted—to work 
with the Board of Directors of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
and the appropriate Committees of the Congress to formulate a long- 
range financing plan that will promote and protect this vital new force in 
American life. 

Tue FirrH FrReepoM 


On January 6, 1941, President Franklin D. Roosevelt set forth to 
Congress and the people “four essential human freedoms” for which 
America stands. 

In the years since then, those four freedoms—freedom of speech, free- 
dom of worship, freedom from want, and freedom from fear—have stood 


as a summary of our aspirations for the American Republic and for the 
world. 





And Americans have always stood ready to pay the cost in energy and 
treasure which are needed to make those great goals a reality. 

Today—wealthier, more powerful and more able than ever before in 
our history—our Nation can declare another essential human freedom. 
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The fifth freedom is freedom from ignorance. 
It means that every man, everywhere, should be free to develop his 
talents to their full potential—unhampered by arbitrary barriers of race 


or birth or income. 


We have already begun the work of guaranteeing that fifth freedom. 
The job, of course, will never be finished. For a nation, as for an in- 
dividual, education is a perpetually unfinished journey, a continuing 


process of discovery. 


But the work we started when this Nation began, which has flour- 
ished for nearly two centuries, and which gained new momentum in the 
past two Congresses—is ours to continue—yours and mine. 


The White House 
February 5, 1968 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 





Red Cross Month, 1968 


The President’s Memorandum to Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies. February 5, 1968 


The American Red Cross is an instrument of mercy for 
all of us. For more than 85 years its mission has been to 
serve the members of our Armed Forces and their fam- 
ilies, to help our neighbors when natural disasters strike, 
and to aid all who are in need. The Red Cross Blood 
Program supplies nearly half of our peoples’ need for 
blood. The safety and nursing programs of the Red Cross 


save countless lives. 


This year the Red Cross must raise $121,624,000, the 
largest annual goal since the end of World War II. It 
needs these funds to fulfill commitments for the relief of 
disaster victims, and to meet enlarged responsibilities to 
our men in uniform. 


Within the Federal establishment, both here and over- 
seas, the Red Cross participates in the Combined Federal 
Campaign. But nearly half of the 3,330 local chapters of 
the Red Cross rely for funds on independent campaigns 
conducted in March. This year, all Red Cross chapters 
will participate in a special SOS—Support Our Service- 
men—campaign. There will be no additional on-the-job 
campaign among Federal employees. 

To draw greater public attention to these efforts and to 
help recruit more Red Cross volunteers and blood donors, 
I will soon designate March 1968 as Red Cross Month. 
The American people have always increased their support 
of the Red Cross when they understood the need. And this 
year the need is very evident. 

As President and as Honorary Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, I urge all employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and all our men and women in uniform to give 
their best in support of the Red Cross. Its success must 


be our concern, because its mission of mercy is ours to 
share and treasure. 


NOTE: For the text of the proclamation of Red Cross Month, see the 
following item. 


Red Cross Month, 1968 


Proclamation 3825. February 5, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


On every battlefield, a flag of mercy flies. Its white field 
bears a Red Cross—the universal symbol of human 
compassion. 

Under that flag, there are no enemies, no racial or re- 
ligious animosities. There are only brothers. 

The flag of the Red Cross flies in thousands of Ameri- 
can cities and communities. Thirty million Americans 
are Red Cross members. Their support is an affirmation of 
the fundamental humanity of the American people. 

In the tragedy and loneliness of war, the Red Cross is a 
familiar friend and companion to our men and women in 
uniform. It is with them in Vietnam, in 27 other nations 
where Americans serve, and in our bases at home. 

Not only war, but trials of storm and earthquake, flood 
and fire, summon the Red Cross to service. Wherever 
disaster strikes, the Red Cross is there with food, shelter 
and relief from suffering—as it was last year in the rav- 
aged valleys and lowiands of Alaska and Texas. 

And every day of the year, the Red Cross serves all 
America with its programs to provide blood, and to 
teach first aid, water safety, and citizenship to tomorrow's 
citizens. 
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This year the demands on the Red Cross—and its 
financial needs—will be exceptionally heavy. It must 
continue to serve our fighting men, to keep ready to assist 
the victims of disaster, and to maintain its lifesaving work 
in our communities, 

To meet these needs, this March the American Red 
Cross will conduct a special SOS (Support Our Service- 
men) Campaign. 

Its success concerns all of us—for the mission of the 
American Rei Cross is the mission of all America. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHnson, President 
of the United States of America and Honorary Chairman 
of the American National Red Cross, do hereby designate 
March 1968 as Red Cross Month. I strongly urge all 
Americans to heed the special SOS (Support Our Serv- 
icemen) campaign by volunteering their time and to 
contribute what they can. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fifth day of February in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-second. 

Lynpon B. JOHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 5:09 p.m., 
February 5, 1968] 


United States Special Representative 
to the New States in the West Indies 
Announcement of Appointment of Ambassador 


Fredric R. Mann To Serve Also as the Special 
Representative. February 5, 1968 


President Johnson announced today the appointment 
of Fredric R. Mann, United States Ambassador to Bar- 
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bados, to be also United States Special Representative to 
each of the new States of Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, 
Saint Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla, and Saint Lucia, These 
former British West Indian colonies last year became 
States associated with the United Kingdom, which retains 
certain responsibilities relating to defense and external 
affairs. 


Prior to his swearing in as Ambassador to Barbados on 
September 18, 1967, Mr. Mann was president of the 
Industrial Container and the Mankraft Corporations of 


Philadelphia. 


He was born in Gomel, Russia, on September 13, 1903, 
and acquired American citizenship through the naturali- 
zation of his parents. He attended Yale University and 
the Wharton School at the University of Pennsylvania, 


from which he received a bachelor of science degree in 
1924. 


Mr. Mann joined the Seaboard Container Corporation 
in 1938, later becoming president of the firm. From 1954 
to 1956, he was president and chairman of the board of 
the National Container Corporation. 


In 1957, Mr. Mann founded the Philadelphia Indus- 
trial Development Corporation, becoming vice president. 
He has also been treasurer of Dropsie College, Commis- 
sioner of the Delaware River Port Authority, and Director 
and Vice President of the Philadelphia Port Corporation. 


From 1952 to 1955, Mr. Mann was Commissioner of 
Recreation in Philadelphia and was later a member of the 
U.S. Mint Assay Commission. From 1952 to 1966, he was 
Philadelphia City Representative and Director of Com- 
merce and member of the mayor’s cabinet. In 1966, he 
was selected bv President Johnson to be one of the United 
States Representatives to the UNESCO Biennial Con- 
ference in Paris. 


Mrs. Mann is the former Silvia Nelson Rosenberg. The 
couple has five daughters. 





TO PROTECT THE CONSUMER INTEREST 


The President’s Message to the Congress. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


February 6, 1968 


Speaking for every American, I present to the Congress my fourth 
Message on the American Consumer. 

President Truman once observed that while some Americans have 
their interests protected in Washington by special lobbying groups, most 
of the people depend on the President of the United States to represent 


their interests. 


In the case of consumer protection, however, the President—and 
the Congress—speak for every citizen. 
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A hundred years ago, consumer protection was largely unnecessary. 
We were a rural nation then: a nation of farms and small towns. Even 
in the growing cities, neighborhoods were closely knit. 

Most products were locally produced and there was a personal 
relationship between the seller and the buyer. If the buyer had a com- 
plaint, he went straight to the miller, the blacksmith, the tailor, the 
corner grocer. Products were less complicated. It was easy to tell the 
excellent from the inferior. 

Today all this is changed. A manufacturer may be thousands of 
miles away from his customer—and even further removed by distribu- 
tors, wholesalers and retailers. His products may be so complicated that 
only an expert can pass judgment on their quality. 

We are able to sustain this vast and impersonal system of com- 
merce because of the ingenuity of our technology and the honesty of 
our businessmen. 

But this same vast network of commerce, this same complexity, 
also presents opportunities for the unscrupulous and the negligent. 

It is the government’s role to protect the consumer—and the honest 
businessman alike—against fraud and indifference. Our goal must be 
to assure every American consumer a fair and honest exchange for his 
hard-earned dollar. 


Tue Recorp oF PRrocRrREss 


Thanks to the work of the last two Congresses, we are now much 
closer to that goal than ever before. In three years, we have taken his- 
toric steps to protect the consumer against: 

—Impure and unwholesome meat. 

—Death and destruction on our highways. 

—Misleading labels and packages. 

—Clothing and blankets that are fire-prone, rather than fire-proof. 

—Hazardous appliances and products around the house. 

—Toys that endanger our children. 

—Substandard clinical laboratories. 

—Unsafe tires. 


In addition to these, the first session of this Congress took impor- 
tant steps toward passage of other consumer proposals we recommended 
last year, including the Truth-in-Lending, Fire Safety and Pipeline 
Safety bills which passed the Senate, and the fraudulent land sales, 
mutual funds and electric power reliability measures. 

This session of the Congress should complete action on these vitally 
needed proposals to protect the public. It has already begun to do so. 

In passing the Truth-in-Lending Bill last week, the House of Rep- 
resentatives brought every American consumer another step closer to 
knowing the cost of money he borrows. I urge the House and Senate to 


resolve their differences promptly and to give the consumer a strong 
Truth-in-Lending law. 


A New ProcraM For 1968 
But that record alone, as comprehensive as it is, will not complete our 


responsibility. The needs of the consumer change as our Society changes, 
and legislation must keep pace. 
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For 1968, I propose a new eight-point program to: 

—Crack down on fraud and deception in sales. 

—Launch a major study of automobile insurance. 

—Protect Americans against hazardous radiation from television 
sets and other electronic equipment. 

—Close the gaps in our system of poultry inspection. 

—Guard the consumer’s health against unwholesome fish. 

—Move now to prevent death and accidents on our waterways. 

—Add new meaning to warranties and guarantees, and seek ways 

to improve repair work and servicing. 

} 





—Appoint a government lawyer to represent the consumer. 
) SaALes RACKETS 


Every Spring, when families turn their thoughts to household im- 
provements, the shady operator goes to work. 

) His office may be a telephone booth, a briefcase which he carries 
from door to door, or a car which he drives from state to state. His sales 
brochure may be a catchy newspaper advertisement. 

With false and deceptive offers of attractive home repairs or items 
that are more promise than product, he preys most of all on those who 
are least able to protect themselves: the poor, the elderly, the ignorant. 
Too often—and too late—the victim discovers that he has been 
swindled: that he has paid too much, that he has received inferior 
work, and that he has mortgaged himself into long-term debt. Some 
even lose their homes. A recent Report of the National Better Business 
Bureau estimates that deceptive practices in the home improvement 
field alone cost the consumer between $500 million and $1 billion 
yearly. 

Sales rackets are not limited to home improvements. And sales 
rackets of all types are on the increase. 

As the law now stands, there is no effective way to stop these un- 
scrupulous practices when they are discovered. The legal machinery 
may drag on for two or three years before the violator can be ordered 
to cease and desist. In the meantime, countless more Americans are 
cheated. 

In matters so flagrantly deceptive, the consumer and the honest 
businessman deserve greater—and speedier—protection. 

I recommend that the Congress enact the Deceptive Sales Act of 
1968 to give new powers to the Federal Trade Commission. 

Under this Act, the FTC would be able to obtain Federal court 
orders to stop fraudulent and deceptive practices immediately while 
the case is before the Commission or the courts. 

With this measure we can complete the cycle of protection for the 
consumer in fraud cases—by adding Federal court injunctions to the 
administrative and criminal processes which now exist. 








AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


One area of major concern to the consumer is automobile insur- 
ance. Every motorist, every passenger, and every pedestrian is affected 
by it—yet the system is overburdened and unsatisfactory. 
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Premiums are rising—in some parts of the country they have in- 
creased by as much as 30 percent over the past six years. 

Arbitrary coverage and policy cancellations are the cause of fre- 
quent complaint—particularly from the elderly, the young, the service- 
man, and the Negro and Mexican-American. 

A number of “high risk” insurance companies have gone into 
bankruptcy—leaving policyholders and accident victims unprotected and 
helpless. 

Accident compensation is often unfair: Some victims get too much, 
some get too little, some get nothing at all. 

Lawsuits have clogged our courts. The average claim takes about 
two and one-half years just to get to trial. 

This is a national problem. It will become even more of a problem 
as we license more drivers, produce more automobiles and build more 
roads. 

With more than 100 million drivers and 96 million motor vehicles 
in the United States, the insurance system is severely strained today. 

While many proposals have been made to improve the system, many 
questions remain unanswered. The search for solutions must be pressed. 

I propose legislation to authorize the Secretary of Transportation 
to conduct the first comprehensive study of the automobile insurance sys- 
tem. He will undertake this review with the full cooperation of the 
Federal Trade Commission and other appropriate agencies of the 
Executive Branch. 

In recent months we have acted to make our cars and our highways 
safer. Now we must move to streamline the automobile insurance sys- 
tem—to make it fair, to make it simple, and to make it efficient. 


HazArpous RADIATION 


It has been said that each civilization creates its own hazards. Ours 
is no exception. While modern technology has enriched our daily lives, 
it has sometimes yielded unexpected and unfortunate side effects. 

Recently it was discovered that certain color television sets emit 
radiation which exceeds accepted safety limits. 

We also know that poorly designed X-ray equipment is unnecessarily 
exposing some patients to the danger of radiation. 

Such defects have introduced a new element into the problem of 
radiation hazards. 

Intensive research has already probed this area. But those efforts 
have dealt primarily with radiation from medical equipment, isotopes, 
and nuclear devices. 

We have long known that large doses of radiation can be fatal. But 
we have much more to learn about the harmful effects of lesser doses— 
effects which may not show up for many years. 

Now modern science must be put to work on these hazards—par- 
ticularly the hazards which confront the consumer. 

I recommend enactment of the Hazardous Radiation Act of 1968. 
This measure will give the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
authority to 


—Conduct intensive studies of the hazards and set and enforce 
standards to control them. 


—Require manufacturers to recall defective equipment and devices. 
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The proposed legislation sets penalties for those who ignore the 
standards established by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


WHOLESOME POULTRY 


Last year, the Congress enacted the Wholesome Meat Act to in- 
sure the quality and safety of the food that American housewives put on 
their tables. 

This year, the scope of that protection must be extended. 

In 1967, Americans consumed over 12 billion pounds of poultry, 
most of it inspected under Federal law. But the 1.6 billion pounds which 
did not cross state lines received no Federal inspection. And State in- 
spection is minimal at best. Thirty-one States have no poultry inspection 
laws. Of the remaining 19, only four have effective laws in operation. 





The American consumer is paying for this neglect. He pays for it in 
poor quality, and in potential danger to his health. 

In poultry processing plants that are Federally inspected, four per- 
cent—over 400 million pounds—of the poultry is rejected because it is 
diseased and contaminated. There is every reason to believe that the 
percentage of rejection would be even higher in uninspected plants. 

There is no way of knowing how much unwholesome poultry is proc- 
essed by these plants and passed on to the unsuspecting buyer. But we do 
know that: 

—Conditions in many of these plants are poor and that quality 

control is far below Federal standards. 

—Poultry can be seriously adulterated by impure water and un- 
sanitary processing conditions. 

—There is a practice among some poultry producers of sending to 
uninspected plants inferior poultry flocks which, under Federal 
inspection, would face rejection. 

The housewife receives protection for the poultry that comes from 

a neighboring state. Why should she not receive the same protection 
when the poultry is processed and sold in the state where she lives? 

I recommend the Wholesome Poultry Products Act of 1968. 

This legislation follows the pattern of the Wholesome Meat Act. 
It will help the States develop their own programs and train inspectors. 

At the end of two years, if the States do not have inspection pro- 
grams at least equal to Federal standards, the Federal inspection re- 

quirements will prevail. 
In the meantime, the Act will require those intrastate plants which 
pose a health hazard to clean up or close down. 





WHOLESOME FIsH 


If poultry inspection is spotty today, fish inspection is virtually 
non-existent. 

Each year, Americans consume about two billion pounds of fish— 
nearly 11 pounds per person. A common item in every family’s diet, fish 
can also be an all-too common carrier of disease if improperly processed 
and shipped. 
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Last summer, the Senate Sub-committee on Consumer Affairs heard 
testimony which disclosed that a substantial amount of the fish sold in 
this country exposes the consumer to unknown and unnecessary dangers 
to his health. 

It is impossible to show every link between contaminated fish and 
illness. Yet these links do exist: links to botulism, hepatitis, and other 
diseases. About 400 cases of food poisoning, reported on a single week- 
end in 1966, were traced to fish processed in dirty plants. 

Despite these facts, the Nation has no adequate program for con- 
tinuous fish inspection—either at the Federal or State level. Nor is there 
any systematic program for inspecting imported fish and fish products, 
which account for more than 50 percent of our annual consumption. 

I propose the Wholesome Fish and Fishery Products Act of 1968. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to: 

—Develop a comprehensive Federal program for consumer pro- 
tection against the health hazards and mislabeling of fish, shell- 
fish and seafood products. 

—Set standards and develop continuous inspection and enforcement. 

—Support research, training, and inspection programs. 

—Help the states develop their own fish inspection programs. 

—Assure that imported fish products are wholesome. 


RECREATIONAL Boat SAFETY 


Until recently, boats were reserved for commerce, or were owned 
by the very wealthy. But in our changing pattern of leisure, more and 
more Americans are taking to the water. 

Today, boating has become a major form of recreation, with more 
than eight million small boats now in operation. Everywhere we see 
them: on our shores, in our bays, in our lakes, and on our rivers. 

In these waters, Americans find rest and relaxation. But some find 
unexpected tragedy as well. 

Last year, boating accidents claimed more than 1,300 lives—about 
as many as were lost in aircraft accidents. 

This problem, as tragic as it is, has not yet reached major national 
proportions. It has not yet reached the level of automobile accidents, 
which cost us 53,000 lives annually. But if the Nation had begun its 
highway safety campaign years ago, there is no way of knowing how 
many American lives could have been saved. That is all the more reason 
why we should start now. 

I propose the Recreational Boat Safety Act of 1968: 

—To help the states establish and improve their own boat safety 
programs. These programs could include the removal of haz- 
ardous debris from our lakes and rivers, boat operators education 
and licensing, safety patrols and inspections, testing of boats, and 
accident investigations. 

—To authorize the Secretary of Transportation to set and enforce 
safety standards for boats and equipment. 

This program would be directed by the Secretary of Transportation. 

But its ultimate success will depend on the cooperation of industry, State 
and local governments, and boat owners themselves. 
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Repairs, WARRANTIES AND GUARANTEES 


“T wish I could buy an appliance that would last until I’ve finished 
paying for it.” 

That complaint, familiar to every American housewife, was recently 
passed on to my Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs. It is a com- 
plaint that cannot be ignored. 

The products of American industry save us hours of work, and 
provide unmatched convenience and comfort. 

But they can be a source of annoyance and frustration. 

Consumers have no way of knowing how long these products are 
built to last. 

Guarantees and warranties are often meaningless—written in vague 
and complex language. 

Repair work is sometimes excellent, sometimes shoddy, and always 
a gamble. 

These are not problems that can be solved by legislation at this 
time. But they are problems that need attention now. 

The Special Assistant to the President for Consumer Affairs, the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Labor will begin work immediately with the indus- 
try to: 





Encourage improvements in the quality of service and repairs. 

—Assure that warranties and guarantees say what they mean and 
mean what they say. 

—Let the consumer know how long he may expect a product to 
last if properly used. 

—Determine whether federal legislation is needed. 


A CoNnsuMER’S LAWYER 


Less than two months after assuming office, I reaffirmed these 
basic rights of the American consumer: 

—The right to safety. 

—The right to be fully informed. 

—The right to choose. 

—The right to be heard. 

To give added meaning to these rights, the first Special Presidential 
Assistant on Consumer Affairs and a Presidential Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests were appointed. 


I said at the time that the voice of the consumer must be “loud, 
clear, uncompromising, and effective” in the highest councils of 
Government. 


Now it is time to move closer to that goal. It is time to appoint a 
lawyer for the consumers. 


I plan to appoint a Consumer Counsel at the Justice Department 
to work directly under the Attorney General and to serve the Special 
Assistant to the President for Consumer Affairs. 

But most important, he will act in the interest of every American 
consumer. 

He will seek better representation for consumer interests before 
administrative agencies and courts. He will be concerned with the widest 
range of consumer matters—from quality standards to frauds. 
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To Protect THE CONSUMER’S DOLLAR 


One thing, above all, should be clear to us today. We can encourage 
safety and wholesomeness by law. We can curb abuses and fraud. 

But all our actions will be in vain if we fail to protect the buying 
power of every American consumer. 

The Nation is now in its 84th month of historic economic growth. 
More Americans are at work than ever before—earning more, and buying 


more. 


But in the midst of prosperity there are signs of danger: clear and 
unmistakable signs. Prices are rising faster than they should. Interest 
rates are climbing—and indeed have passed their peaks of 1966. 

A year ago, we asked the Congress for a modest but urgently needed 
tax increase to curb inflation. That request was repeated last August in 
a Special Message calling for an average tax of about a penny on a dollar 


of income. 


This is a fair request. Your Government is asking for only about 
half of what it returned to the taxpayer in the tax reduction of 1964. A 
penny on the dollar tax now will be much less painful than the far more 
burdensome tax of accelerating inflation in the months ahead. 


And so today—as part of this consumer message—I again call for 


action on the tax request. 


Business and labor leaders, consumers all, must respond to this Na- 
tion’s call for restraint and responsibility in their wage-price decisions. 


To ADVANCE THE CONSUMER INTEREST 


For 1968, this message proposes eight new steps to advance the con- 


sumer interest. 


This is not a partisan program or a business program or a labor pro- 
gram. It is a program for all of us—all 200 million Americans. 


The White House 
February 6, 1968 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 





Federal Law Enforcement and 
Crime Prevention Programs 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Executive Order 
To Authorize the Attorney General To Coordinate 
Federal Activities. February 7, 1968 


Good morning ladies and gentlemen, Members of the 
Congress, Members of the Cabinet: 


We have come here this morning to take an action that 
will result in this Nation really facing up to its major 
crime problem. 

For decades now we have slighted our system of crimi- 
nal justice. For decades now we have tolerated conditions 


that nourish crime. And we are paying the price and learn- 
ing the results: 


—Thousands of our young people are labeled with 
a criminal record while they are still just boys and girls. 


—Property that is valued at literally billions of dollars 
is lost each and every year through crime. 


—A dangerous new threat to the health and well-being 
of all of our young people has arisen right here among us 
in the form of drug addiction. 


—Tens of thousands are killed or injured each year 
by criminal acts. I heard on the television early this morn- 
ing that some 53,000 people died in highway accidents 
last year and a substantial part of those were because of 
people who were under the influence of alcohol, who 
should not have been driving at all. Thousands more of 
our people are afraid to even use our streets and almost 
everybody who lives in a metropolitan area—particu- 
larly our women—feel insecure in their homes, 
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—Our law enforcement agencies are terribly under- 
manned. 


—Our court system—municipal, State, Federal—is 
clogged. Our correctional system is poorly equipped. 


—Now this year—this year—this Year of Our Lord 
1968, the forces of law and order must capture the initia- 
tive in the battle against crime. 





—We have appointed national commissions of experts 
who have researched the libraries, heard the testimony and 
explored the back alleys, but there is one thing that we 
all agree upon and that we all know—and which has 
been a fact since this Nation was founded. 





That is: That the front line against crime is the state- 
house—and is the city hall—and is the police precinct— 
and is the home. Now a mayor can talk about what Wash- 
ington ought to do. And the Governor can talk about 
States’ rights in one speech and a national police force 
in the other. But all of us know that these laws are made 
in the States—and generally speaking, they are violated 
in the States, And in most instances, they must be en- 
forced in the States. 








Under our constitutional system, the prevention and 
the punishment of crime in the streets is committed to 
our State and to our local governments. There is where 
the task of securing public order is ultimately, finally, and 
actually going to be accomplished—if it is accomplished. 

Now, this morning I want to repeat again what I have 
said again and again and again, over and over; that the 
full resources of the Federal Government are pledged to 
help in this task. We will supplement these efforts, but we 
will never supplant them. We are not going to hold out 
hope that any national police force will ever relieve the 
local police, or the local sheriff, or the local constable, or 
the State police, or the highway patrol, or the local district 
attorney, or the local judge—because the Congress does 
not pass the laws on theft or on murder or on rape or on 
robbery. 

Now, I have urged the Congress to do what it could 
do to supplement the work of the local and State govern- 
ments in this country. I am asking them to do this year 
what I hoped they would do last year on the plan we 
worked up the year before: That is to act-—A-C-T—on 
legislation that we think is needed in this country. 

The 90th Congress, I hope, will become—I think it 
must become—the Congress that gave the American 
people the security that they demand and the justice they 
deserve. 

Very shortly there will arrive at the Congress a special 
message from the President on crime. It is not just another 
Presidential message. It contains the recommendations of 
experts from both parties and from various branches of 
Government. 

I spent more than an hour last Saturday speaking to 
distinguished jurists from all over the land. I preceded 
that with talks with Attorneys General from throughout 
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the country. I met with committees from the Governors’ 
Conference. This subject has been discussed and explored 
and studied and researched with all of them. Now the 
time has come to act. 


This message contains a 22-point specific program of 
action. Some of it requires legislation. Some requires 
action by the Attorney General. 

The first step is to coordinate the Federal Government’s 
efforts so that each bureau is not running in different 
directions like a chicken with its head cut off, and not 
knowing what they are doing. 

Our law enforcement and our crime control efforts 
are spread throughout this vast system of government. 
We have some of it in the Treasury, some of it in HEW, 
some in Labor, and HUD, and certainly in Poverty, 


OEO. 

And, of course, finally we look to the Department of 
Justice because there we have the prosecution arm, the 
legal arm, and there is symbolized the most competent, 
able, alert investigative arm that any country has ever 
produced in the FBI built by J. Edgar Hoover. 

Now, the total of all of these efforts, together with the 
new programs that we are asking for today, will result in 
our putting together $550 million—that is more than a 
half-billion dollars—for the next fiscal year. Now this 
is an increase of more than 25 percent over last year. 

I am going to shortly sign this Executive order which 
gives the Attorney General, Ramsey Clark, the complete 
and final authority to coordinate and act in connection 
with the criminal law activities of all Federal depart- 
ments, all Federal agencies. He is the “Mr. Big”; the 
last word on it. I want all of them to understand it and 
hear it loud and clear. 

I want you to understand it, too, and I want him to 
understand it. 

He has the power and the authority—and I believe 
the ability—to take all these Federal programs and put 
them together and to coordinate them; to supplement 
the actions of the States and those who talk about States’ 
rights; to supplement the local law enforcement agencies 
and to work with the crime prevention agencies. 

You don’t have to remember any name except Clark, 
Ramsey Clark. You can call him direct if you want any 
action. 

He is setting up a very special office in the Justice De- 
partment to carry out this work, We hope this will mean 
that local law enforcement and all of their agencies will 
be able to contact a single office in Washington for infor- 
mation, for help, for counsel, for action concerning any 
supplementary programs that the Federal Government 
can supply that will help them to do the job that the 
Constitution placed upon them. 


This is the first step in our crime program this year. 
We have before us this morning men who have labored 
long and late in this field for years—Senator McClellan, 
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whose name, like Mr. Hoover’s, is known throughout this 
land as one who has put up a gallant fight against crime; 
Chairman Celler; the distinguished Minority Member, 
Mr. McCulloch here from the State of Ohio; Mr. Daw- 
son; Mr. Holifield; all of these men have pioneered our 
legislative efforts. They are helping with our reorganiza- 
tion efforts, the Government reorganization. 


The Federal Government is all on board, not only in 
the executive agency, but in the legislative agency. We 
have had numerous conferences with the Members of the 
House and with Senator McClellan in the Senate. The 
last one was last night. 


Now this message today outlines the additional steps 
that the President and the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment think that we must take here and the Congress 
must take yonder and that must be taken out in our homes 
and must be taken in our shops and our buses and our 
subways and our streets. 

Americans—of all races—want and deserve better 
law enforcement. 


We intend to give it to them. 


It may require some extra effort and it may require 
some extra money to get more police and better police, to 
use better methods. But whatever it takes, I am convinced 
that the average American father and mother will be 
willing to pay the price until we drive crime from our midst 
in these United States, 


Thank you very much. 


[At this point, the President signed the Executive order. He resumed 
speaking, as follows.] 
I just took a small number of these pens this morning 


because I am going to save most of them to sign that Safe 
Streets bill. 


We met this week with some of our mayors. We are 
meeting later this month with all the Governors. They are 
coming here and the first topic on the agenda is going to 
be crime and how the States can appoint crime commis- 
sions and work with the cities. They can all study their 
laws, pass whatever new laws they need, and then be 
sure whatever they pass is enforced. 


Then we want to do anything we can to work with them, 
support them and help them in that effort. 


By the time the Governors get here, we hope we will 
have made substantial progress on our Safe Streets bill. 
That will be our primary action this year. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:24 a.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. For the text of Executive Order 11396, see the 
following item. His message to the Congress on crime and law 
enforcement appears at page 233. 
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Federal Law Enforcement and 
Crime Prevention Programs 


Executive Order 11396. February 7, 1968 


PROVIDING FOR THE COORDINATION BY THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL OF FEDERAL LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CRIME 
PREVENTION PROGRAMS 


Wuereas the problem of crime in America today 
presents the Nation with a major challenge calling for 
maximum law enforcement efforts at every level of 
Government; 

WHEREAS coordination of all Federal criminal law 
enforcement activities and crime prevention programs is 
desirable in order to achieve more effective results; 

WuereEas the Federal Government has acknowledged 
the need to provide assistance to State and local law en- 
forcement agencies in the development and administration 
of programs directed to the prevention and control of 
crime; 

Wuereas to provide such assistance the Congress has 
authorized various departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to develop programs which may benefit 
State and local efforts directed at the prevention and con- 
trol of crime, and the coordination of such programs is 
desirable to develop and administer them most effectively ; 
and 

Wuereas the Attorney General, as the chief law officer 
of the Federal Government, is charged with the responsi- 
bility for all prosecutions for violations of the Federal 
criminal statutes and is authorized under the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 828) to 
cooperate with and assist State, local, or other public or 
private agencies in matters relating to law enforcement 
organization, techniques and practices, and the preven- 
tion and control of crime: 


Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
the President by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Attorney General is hereby designated 
to facilitate and coordinate (1) the criminal law enforce- 
ment activities and crime prevention programs of all Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, and (2) the activities of 
such departments and agencies relating to the develop- 
ment and implementation of Federal programs which are 
designed, in whole or in substantial part, to assist State 
and local law enforcement agencies and crime prevention 
activities. The Attorney General may promulgate such 
rules and regulations and take such actions as he shall 
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deem necessary or appropriate to carry out his functions 
under this Order. 

Sec. 2. Each Federal department and agency is 
directed to cooperate with the Attorney General in the 
performance of his functions under this Order and shall, 
to the extent permitted by law and within the limits of 
available funds, furnish him such reports, information, 
and assistance as he may request. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
February 7, 1968 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:16 p.m., 
February 7, 1968] 


norte: For the President’s remarks upon signing the Executive order, 
see the preceding item. 


Silver Bridge Tragedy, 
West Virginia-Ohio 


Text of the President’s Remarks at a Meeting of 
State Officials on Reconstruction of the Bridge. 
February 7, 1968 


Secretary Boyd, Governor Smith, Members of Congress, 
members of the Task Force: 


I am pleased to announce a Federal-State program 
for the immediate reconstruction of the bridge between 
Gallipolis, Ohio, and Point Pleasant, West Virginia. This 
plan is a splendid example of constructive interaction be- 
tween the National and State governments that is essential 
to modern America. 


The tragic collapse of the Silver Bridge on December 15 
has been a serious blow to this section of Appalachia: 


—The bridge was part of a major traffic artery between 
Columbus and Charleston. 
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—It was an important economic asset to the whole 
region of southeast Ohio and northwest West 
Virginia. 

—lIts absence is impeding the area’s economic develop- 
ment. 

—The costs in lost time and extra mileage of detoured 
traffic amount to more than $1 million a month—all 
in addition to the direct losses to businesses in the 
area. 


A Federal Task Force, headed by Secretary Boyd, 
working with the Governors of the two States, has carefully 
considered what the loss of this bridge means to the people 
who need it. 

I have accepted their recommendation. We are going to 
roll up our sleeves and begin work on a new bridge right 
away—and we will rush it to completion. 

The Appalachian Regional Commission will allocate 
$2 million from their access road funds. These funds will 
be administered by the Department of Transportation in 
cooperation with the two States. The rest of the cost— 
about $4.5 million—will come from regular highway 
funds. 

We plan an immediate start on both design and con- 
struction. New traffic approaches will be built simulta- 
neously with the bridge. The use of modular sections will 
allow the deck of the new bridge to be built at the same 
time as the superstructure. 

Our objective is to build this bridge in half the normal 
time. The extra costs of this crash program are justified 
and outweighed by the daily economic losses caused — the 
lack of this important traffic link. 

This is good news. I am grateful to Secretary Boyd and 
the members of his Task Force: Governor Daniel, Sec- 
retary Resor, and Chairman Fleming, and to the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission. I especially want to 
thank Governor Smith of West Virginia and Governor 
Rhodes of Ohio. I think you all can be proud of a real 
service to your people. 


NOTE: For the establishment of the Task Force to study the Silver 
Bridge tragedy, see 3 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 1743. 





TO INSURE THE 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


The President’s Message to the Congress on Crime and Law Enforcement. 


February 7, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


To meet the challenge of crime to our society, I propose the following 


program of action for our Nation: 


For our Governors and Mayors: 


1. The Governors of our States and the Mayors of our Cities should 
examine their local situations—to make certain that they have the neces- 
sary laws in effect, that they are committing sufficient resources to their 
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entire systems of criminal justice, and that they have efficient, well-trained 
and fully supported police departments and law enforcement agencies. 
For the Congress and the Executive Branch of the Federal Government: 

2. Prompt passage of the Safe Streets and Crime Control Act which 
I proposed last year. 

3. A major Federal assistance program to provide educational op- 
portunities and more training for the Nation’s law enforcement personnel. 

4, Appropriation of $100 million for the Safe Streets Act in fiscal 
1969, double the amount I proposed last year. 

5. Passage of the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act. 

6. Enactment of an Alcoholism Rehabilitation Act, to help provide 
more effective treatment—rather than simple detention—of alcoholics. 

7. Coordination of the Federal anti-crime effort under the Attorney 
General. 

8. Establishment of a strong and unified United States Corrections 
Service within the Department of Justice. 


9. In the fight against drug abuse, 


—Legislation to make the illegal manufacture, sale and distribution 
of LSD and other dangerous drugs a felony, and possession a 
misdemeanor. 

—A more than 30 percent increase in the number of agents enforcing 
our narcotics and dangerous drug laws. 

—That the National Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws undertake immediately a full-scale review of these laws. 

—A step-up in our research, education, manpower training and re- 
habilitation efforts. 

—Transfer to the Department of Justice the functions of the Bureau 
of Narcotics from the Treasury, and the Bureau of Drug Abuse 
Control from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


10. A felony law aimed at those who cross state lines to incite and 
take part in riots. 

11. In the fight against organized crime, top priority for the Justice 
Department’s Strike Forces in cities beset by racketeering. 

12. New laws to enhance the Federal attack on big-time gambling. 


13. Immunity legislation to compel the giving of testimony con- 
cerning activities linked with organized crime. 


14. Legislation to permit the Government to appeal a pretrial court 
order granting a motion to suppress evidence. 

15. Passage of effective gun control legislation. 

16. Funds for 100 additional Assistant U.S. Attorneys in offices 
throughout the country, 100 additional FBI agents, and an increase in the 
number of lawyers in the Criminal Division of the Justice Department. 

17. A program to develop better law enforcement communications. 


18. An intensified effort to develop more modern weapons and equip- 
ment for police. 


19. A Bank Protection Act. 
20. An Auto Theft Prevention Act. 


21. That a model crime prevention program be required in each 
Model Cities plan. 


22. A Right of Privacy Act. 
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Tue Cost oF THE FEDERAL EFFORT 


Our total Federal anti-crime effort will require more than one-half 
billion dollars—some $557 million—in appropriations in the coming year. 
This is an increase of about 28% above this year’s total of $435 million, 
and almost three times the amount appropriated in 1960. 


Tue Cost oF CRIME 


For decades our system of criminal justice has been neglected. As a 
result: 


—Local law enforcement is undermanned and underpaid. 
—Correctional systems are poorly equipped to rehabilitate prisoners. 
—Courts at all levels are clogged; procedures are often archaic. 


—Local juvenile offender systems—which must deal with increasing 
numbers of delinquents—are understaffed and largely ineffective. 


For decades the conditions that nourish crime have been gathering 
force. As a result, every major city harbors an army of the alienated— 
people who acknowledge no stake in public order and no responsibility 
to others. 

Thousands of Americans are killed or injured each year by criminal 
acts. Many thousands more are unable to use the streets of their cities 
without fear, or to feel secure in their homes or shops. 

Far too many of our youth are saddled with a criminal record early 
in life, repeat their violations again and again, and find life-long difficulty 
in obtaining decent employment and social acceptance. 


Property valued at almost $4 billion is lost through crime every year. 
Millions of dollars are taken from the productive economy by organized 
racketeers—money that should be in the pockets of the poor, or in the 
bank accounts of honest businessmen. 

Drug abuse presents an insidious and growing threat to our nation’s 
health, particularly the health of young people. 


These conditions strike at all citizens, regardless of economic status. 
Neither affluence nor poverty affords protection against crime and 
violence. 


Our RESPONSE 


In the year just ended, the Federal Government—and some cities 
and States—made a significant new beginning toward coping with the 
intolerable costs of crime. 


In 1965 I appointed a Commission of the ablest lawyers, judges, and 
experts in law enforcement to study every aspect of crime in America. 
This Commission conducted the most comprehensive review and analysis 
of crime in our country that has ever been undertaken. We have made this 
report available to thousands of policemen, criminologists, and city and 
state officials to assist them in their work against crime. We are already 
beginning to see the healthy effects of the Commission’s research and 
insights. 


Today, 


—The Federal organized crime drive is at an all-time high. 
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—The Department of Justice, through its Office of Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance, has helped fund hundreds of valuable projects, 
from police patrol helicopters to computerized criminal informa- 
tion networks. 

—Other Federal agencies are contributing their share to this effort— 
in such fields as alcoholism control, juvenile delinquency, urban 
law enforcement planning, narcotics and drug control, prisoner 
rehabilitation programs and police-community relations. 

—Half of our States have established State law enforcement plan- 
ning commissions to help coordinate statewide efforts. 


—Federal, State, and local agencies are sharing knowledge, pooling 
their resources and experimenting with new techniques and 
organizations. 


—A Federal Judicial Center has been established to revitalize and 
modernize our Federal court system. 


This year America must decisively capture the initiative in the battle 
against crime. 


The major effort must be made by our cities and towns. State Gov- 
ernments must provide maximum support. 


For our part, we must strengthen our Federal law enforcement effort 
to deal promptly, firmly and effectively with those who violate Federal 
criminal laws and we should assist states and cities in their local efforts. 

I pledge my part. 

I urge the Congress to do its part. 


And most important, I urge the Governors and Mayors to do their 
part. 

The Governors and the Mayors, as well as the Congress and the 
Executive Branch, must this year reaffirm for the American people the 


basic principle I stated last year: “Public order is the first business of 
government.” 


1. The Responsibility for Local Law Enforcement. 


The Federal Government must never assume the role of the Nation’s 
policeman. True the Federal Government has certain direct law enforce- 
ment responsibilities. But these are carefully limited to such matters as 
treason, espionage, counterfeiting, tax evasion and certain interstate 
crimes. 

Crime is essentially a local matter. Police operations—if they are to 
be effective and responsible—must likewise remain basically local. This is 
the fundamental premise of our constitutional structure and of our heri- 
tage of liberty. 

The existing pattern of law enforcement makes it clear that local 


governments must play the primary role in any effective program to com- 
bat crime: 


—Of the 40,000 law enforcement agencies in the Nation, more than 


39,750 are local, while some 200 are State, and the remaining few 
are Federal. 


—Of the 371,000 full-time law enforcement officers in the Nation, 


308,000 are local, while only 40,000 are State and 23,000 are 
Federal. 
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Under our Constitutional system, the prevention and punishment of 
crime in the streets is committed to State and local governments. It is 
essentially the task of mayors and local police, supported by their 
governors. 

Today, I call upon every Mayor and every Governor of our Nation 
to: 





Examine the local ordinances and state criminal laws to see that 
they are fair, firm, effective and adapted to the criminal justice 
problems of the Twentieth Century. 

—Review the adequacy of their correctional efforts: not just jails, 
but detention centers, half-way houses, social services, juvenile 
delinquency efforts, and well-trained probation and parole officers. 

—Examine their judicial systems to make certain there is an ade- 
quate number of judges and prosecuting attorneys and that 
arraignments and trials are promptly held. 

—Fully support their local police not only in public statements, but 

with the funds necessary for adequate salaries, first-rate training 

and the most modern equipment. 


Two years ago—on March 9, 1966—I asked “the Attorney General 
to work with the Governors of the fifty States to establish statewide com- 
mittees on law enforcement and criminal justice.” Since then 25 States 
have taken advantage of Federal grants to help establish such statewide 
commissions: California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

I urge the remaining States to act this year. And I urge the Mayors 
of our cities to establish their own local crime commissions. 


2. The Safe Streets and Crime Control Act. 


While we reject Federal domination of law enforcement, we recog- 
nize that the Federal Government has an inescapable responsibility to help 
strengthen local law enforcement efforts. 

Today, I renew my urgent request to the Congress for immediate 
passage of the Safe Streets and Crime Control Act which I proposed last 
year. 

This Act is the cornerstone of the Federal anti-crime effort to assist 
local law enforcement. 


It builds upon the fundamental tenets of the Crime Commission’s 
report: 


—That crime prevention is a major national priority. 

—That better paid, better trained, better equipped police are ur- 
gently needed in almost every community. 

—That correctional and other law enforcement agencies must have 
better information on the causes and control of crime. 

—That we need substantially more—and more efficiently used— 
resources and personnel to provide faster action at all levels. 


—That the entire system of criminal justice, at every level of gov- 
ernment, must be modernized. 
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The bill I sent to Congress last year emphasizes flexibility and local 
responsibility. It provides: 


—100% grants for research and demonstration projects. 
—90% planning grants to State and local governments. 


—60% action grants to implement new programs. 
—50% construction grants for new facilities. 





ee 
3. Federal Assistance for education and training of law enforcement 


officials. 


Law enforcement means more than putting on a uniform. It means 
learning about the Constitution, about our laws, about weaponry, about \ 
people. It means keeping up to date as our knowledge grows and our tech- 
niques and equipment improve. Many local law enforcement agencies 
cannot now supply the advanced training our men need. 

Because this training and education are so essential, I propose that 
the Safe Streets Bill as originally recommended be amended to: 


—Authorize the Federal Bureau of Investigation to expand its train- 
ing programs for State and local law enforcement personnel, 
both in the field and at the FBI National Academy at Quantico. 

—Provide more substantial financial assistance to State and local 
law enforcement agencies to develop their own training programs. 

—Establish a specific program of fellowships, student loans and 
tuition aid for State and local law enforcement officers. 

—Create a National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice to develop a major Federal research program for the | 


application of the most advanced science and technology to law 
enforcement. 


4, As a measure of this program’s urgency, I call on the Congress to appro- 
priate $100 million for the Safe Streets Act in fiscal 1969—double the 
amount I proposed last year. 


5. Youth and Delinquency. 


The great majority of our young people—members of the healthiest, 
the most intelligent and forthright generation this country has ever 
known—are devoting their energies and idealism to affirmative and useful 
endeavors. Millions are personally involved in bringing justice, strength 
and prosperity to America and to the world. In the Armed Forces, in the 
Peace Corps, in high schools and universities, in the poverty program and 
in other productive jobs, the youth of America are making a constructive 
record that is unequaled by any generation of Americans. 


But for thousands of others, the years of youth are spoiled by crime: 
—yYoungsters under 18 accounted for one-fifth of all non-traffic ar- 
rests in 1965. 


—Those under 24 accounted for half of all those arrested for major 
crimes of violence—homicide, rape, robbery and assault. 


—Three out of four of those arrested for larceny, burglary, and auto 
theft were under 24. 


This problem will not disappear by itself. It will not disappear simply 
as a consequence of the passage of criminal laws. 


No child is born a criminal. 
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But, we know that children born into certain environments all too 
often view the policeman—and the civil order he protects—as an enemy, 
rather than as a protector. Many parents fail to impart to their children 
that respect for lawful and just authority on which a decent society 
depends. Thousands of these early, individual failures later become parts 
of a national tragedy. 


In the past few years, we have devoted immense resources to educa- 
tion, job training, urban planning and rehabilitation and civil rights. 

But these efforts are not enough. We need a more direct and im- 
mediate effort to deal with juvenile delinquency at the local level. 


I urge the Congress to pass the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Act that I proposed last year. This Act would: 


—Authorize $25 million in assistance to State and local agencies 
in the first year to develop new plans, programs, and special fa- 
cilities to deal with youthful offenders. 

—Encourage the development of new community correctional pro- 
grams which avoid the stigma and isolation that often follow 
prison experience. 

—Help local authorities deal with delinquents effectively in terms 
of their individual needs, and avoid, whenever possible separating 
young offenders from their families and from the society they will 
rejoin. 

—Develop a greater range of alternatives to jail—for example, 


half-way houses, youth rehabilitation centers and family-type 
group homes. 


Young Americans are our Nation’s most valuable and valued re- 
source. No loss is greater than when a youth—with the world before 
him—is cast into adulthood as a marked criminal. The health of our 
Nation requires a determined effort to master the problem of delinquency. 
But we must never forget that there is—as there should be—a limit to the 
extent to which public efforts can properly affect private lives. Neither the 
Executive nor the Congress—nor the policeman nor the youth worker— 
can substitute for parents. In their hands lie the ultimate responsibility. 


6. Alcoholism. 


Alcoholism is tragically high on the list of our Nation’s health 
problems. 


Five million Americans are alcoholics. They bring incalculable grief 
to millions of families. They cost their families, their employers and society 
billions of dollars. 

While alcoholism is essentially a medical problem, it is also a prob- 
lem of law enforcement. The local policeman—not the doctor—is usually 
the first point of contact between society and the public drunk, the intoxi- 
cated driver or the down-and-out derelict. 


Alcoholics and heavy drinkers overburden our law enforcement and 
judicial systems: 


—There are currently about two million arrests each year for drunk- 
enness—nearly one-third of all arrests. 


—Excessive drinking plays a part in nearly half of all fatal traffic 
accidents. 
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—Local police and courts spend a disproportionate amount of time 
and effort on what is essentially a medical problem—time that 
should better be spent dealing with serious offenses. 

—A large percentage of all inmates in short-term correctional insti- 


tutions are there solely because of public intoxication and related 
minor offenses. 


Yet these crowded institutions generally provide no services or pro- 
grams to treat them. In virtually all our communities, alcoholics receive 
less adequate care than other sick people. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is now engaged 
in a major program dealing with the causes and treatment of alcoholism. 
I recommend that the Congress strengthen this program with appropria- 
tions next year of $13.4 million in fiscal 1969. 

To deal with the alcoholic whose behavior brings him into contact 
with the law, I propose the Alcoholic Rehabilitation Act of 1968. This 
Act would provide Federal leadership and assistance to States and 
localities in developing non-jail alternatives for the handling of alcoholics. 


THe FEDERAL EFFORT 


The Federal Government must have the tools it needs to become a 
more effective instrument in the war on crime: sironger laws, more per- 
sonnel, and more resources. 


7. Coordination. 


The first step in an accelerated Federal anti-crime drive is better 


coordination. Our efforts must not be dissipated. Responsibility must not 
be fragmented. 


At the present time, a large number of Federal agencies play a 
significant role both in front-line enforcement, and in programs to aid 
State and local agencies. The resources and experience of many different 


departments and agencies are needed in this effort. But, there must be 
a control room for Federal action. 


Today I am acting in several ways to provide this coordination, and 
to mobilize the agencies of Government that participate in the work of 
fighting crime. 


I signed this morning an Executive Order designating the Attorney 
General to: 


—Coordinate the criminal law enforcement activities of all Federal 
Departments and agencies, 


—Croordinate all Federal programs that assist State and local law 
enforcement and crime prevention activities. 


The Attorney General will establish a special office in the Justice 
Department to carry out this critical work. 


State and local law enforcement agencies will now have a single office 
in Washington to contact for information concerning all Federal programs 
which may affect them. These include projects as varied as: 


—The Labor Department’s training programs for sub-professionals 
in police and court work. 


—Juvenile delinquency and alcoholism prevention efforts of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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—The Department of Housing and Urban Development’s planning 
and other assistance programs that affect law enforcement. 

—The police-community relations programs in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 


The Attorney General will not operate these programs. He will co- 
ordinate them and issue guidelines to ensure that they make the maximum 
impact in meeting the Nation’s public safety needs. 


8. Strengthened and Unified Corrections. 


The apprehension and conviction of a criminal is doomed to ultimate 
futility if we do not deal effectively with him while he is in the hands of 
the law. 

Our correctional system serves two primary functions. It protects 
the public through the detention or close supervision of convicted of- 
fenders. It also seeks to return them to a productive life through educa- 
tion, training, and other programs. 

The number of released offenders who subsequently revert to a life 
of crime is disturbingly large. The Crime Commission estimated that 
about one-third of released criminals return to prison within five years. 

The task of supervising hardened criminals, and of repairing and 
strengthening lives is difficult, and often unappreciated. This work re- 
quires highly trained personnel and carefully-supervised programs of 
parole and probation. 

Today the Nation’s correctional system is undermanned and under- 
equipped. We must make it a strong arm in our total effort to protect 
the public from crime. 

To achieve substantial improvements in this long-neglected area, I 
ask the Congress to increase the program funds available to the Bureau of 
Prisons by $3 million. 

The Federal Government has developed a system of institutions and 
services—penitentiaries, pene-yene arte youth centers, pence: and pro- 
batio 

Yet our correctional system is emai The courts supervise 
parole and probation, while the Executive Branch administers the prisons. 

This division of responsibility impedes our efforts to build a strong 
and effective correctional system. We need a single, unified organization 
to coordinate the prison personnel who are responsible for the treatment 
of prisoners and the community personnel who supervise their parole. 

I again ask the Congress to unify this system by establishing a United 
States Corrections Service within the Department of Justice. 





9. Narcotics and Drugs. 


In no area of law enforcement is there a greater need for a con- 
centrated drive than in dealing with the growing problem of narcotics and 
dangerous drugs. 

These powders and pills threaten our Nation’s health, vitality, and 
self-respect. 

Heroin addiction is largely an urban problem, focused in slum areas. 
But hallucinogens, such as marihuana and LSD (Lysergic Acid Die- 
thylamide) have spread to suburban and rural regions, and are taken by 
far too many American youths. The improper use of dangerous drugs— 
barbiturates, pep pills, speed, other amphetamines—cuts across all 
segments of the population. 
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The present Federal laws dealing with these substances are a crazy 
quilt of inconsistent approaches and widely disparate criminal sanctions. 
Responsibility for their administration is found in no single Department 
of the Federal Government. 

The Department of the Treasury, through the Bureau of Narcotics, 
is responsible for narcotics and marihuana enforcement—because histori- 
cally jurisdiction in that area was based on the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral Government. This Bureau has only about 300 agents for the United 
States and all its foreign operations. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare enforces the 
dangerous drug laws through its Bureau of Drug Abuse Control, which 
has only about 300 agents. 

Penalties for improper use of these substances are inconsistent—and 
in the dangerous drug field, too weak. 

The illegal sale of LSD, a powerful hallucinogen, is only a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a maximum prison term of one year for the first 
offense. There is no penalty at present for possession of LSD for personal 
use. 

Possession of marihuana, another hallucinogen, is punishable by a 
minimum term of two years and a maximum of ten for the first offense. 
Illegal sale is punishable by a minimum of five years. 

These inconsistencies have seriously hampered law enforcement—for 
drug and narcotics peddlers do not observe bureaucratic niceties. More 
than 90% of seizures of LSD made by the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control 
have also turned up marihuana—but that Bureau is not authorized to 
make arrests for illegal trafficking in marihuana. 

We can no longer deal with this major problem in a haphazard way. 
We must mobilize now to halt the growing trade in harmful narcotics and 
drugs. 


I propose that the Congress immediately: 

—Enact legislation to make the illegal manufacture, sale or distribu- 
tion of LSD and other dangerous drugs a felony and the illegal 
possession of these drugs a misdemeanor. 

—Provide funds to increase the number of Federal narcotics and 
dangerous drug agents by more than one-third. 





In addition, I am requesting: 


—The National Commission on Reform of the Federal Criminal 
Laws—an expert and distinguished Commission established by 
Congress last year—to give its immediate attention to a review of 
all our narcotics and drug abuse laws, and to recommend a bal- 
anced and consistent approach to this problem as soon as possible. 

—The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to increase the 
activities of his Department in the area of rehabilitation of drug 


addicts, and in alerting young people to the threat addiction poses 
to their lives. 


———EEEE 


Finally, and most important, I am today transmitting to the Congress : 
a reorganization plan to transfer the functions of the Bureau of Narcotics | 
and the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control to the Department of Justice. | 
There, in a new Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, these 
functions can work together with greater effectiveness and efficiency. This 
step implements the recommendation of the Hoover Commission of 1949, | 
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and of the 1963 Presidential Advisory Commission on Narcotics and Drug 
Abuse. 

The new Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs would be in a 
strong position to: 


—Use the experienced manpower of the two existing Bureaus more 
efficiently by avoiding duplicating and overlapping investigations, 

—FEconomize by consolidating regional offices, 

—Provide a single channel of communications with State, local and 
foreign narcotic control authorities, and 

—Improve liaison with the Organized Crime Section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and thus strike at an important aspect of organized 
crime—the illegal drug trade. 


10. Riot Control. 


Last summer many of our cities were shaken by disorders that cost 
scores of lives and millions of dollars in damage. 

All Americans have thought about and discussed the causes of this 
national tragedy. We know the answers are complex. For this reason, I 
appointed, last August, a National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, and charged its members with three questions: 

“What happened?” 

“Why did it happen?” 

“What can be done to prevent its happening again and again?” 

We await their report and recommendations. 

But there is no need to wait before protecting society against those 
who would tear it apart for whatever purpose. 

I propose the Federal Anti-Riot Act of 1968. 

This new law will make it a felony, punishable by up to 5 years in 
prison, for any person to incite or organize a riot after having traveled in 
interstate commerce with the intention to do so. 

This is a narrow and carefully drawn bill. It does not impede free 
speech or peaceful assembly. 

It is not a solution to our urban problems. But it does give the Fed- 
eral Government the power to act against those who might move around 
the country, inciting and joining in the terror of riots. 

This bill does not involve the Federal Government in dealing with 
disturbances that are locally incited and properly a matter for State and 
local authorities. 

I urge those authorities—the Governors and Mayors of this Nation— 
to review carefully their State and local anti-riot laws to make certain 
they provide effective protection for their citizens. 

This new law should be coupled with the Federal Firearms Bill. Both 
seek a common end—to reduce crime and disorder in our cities by restrict- 
) ing the interstate movement of two causes of death and destruction—the 
criminal agitator and the gun. 








11. Organized Crime. 


| Organized crime is big business in America. 

Its sinister effect pervades too many corners of America today— 
through gambling, loan sharking, corruption, extortion, and large move- 
ments of narcotics. 
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The Crime Commission reported: 


“Organized crime is a society that seeks to operate outside the con- 
trol of the American people and their governments. It involves thou- 
sands of criminals, working within structures as complex as those of 
any large corporation, subject to laws more rigidly enforced than 
those of legitimate governments. Its actions are not impulsive, but 
rather the result of intricate conspiracies, carried on over many 


years and aimed at gaining control over whole fields of activity in 
order to amass huge profits.” 


These conspiracies have taken over legitimate businesses. ‘They have 
attempted to invade the councils of our cities. 

It is clear that sporadic, isolated, uncoordinated attacks on this dis- 
ciplined army of the underworld cannot obtain lasting results. Organized 
crime can be defeated only by organized law enforcement. 

Under the direction of the Organized Crime and Racketeering Sec- 
tion of the Department of Justice, a “Strike Force” program has recently 
been initiated. Experienced investigators and attorneys from several Fed- 
eral departments and agencies work together in a campaign concentrated 
on a single, organized criminal syndicate in a particular geographic area. 

Strike Force Number One, centered in a large northern city, used 
skilled investigators from the Bureau of Narcotics, the Customs Bureau, 
the Secret Service, the Department of Labor, and Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. This Strike Force, in coop- 
eration with Canadian and local officials, was responsible last year for 
Federal indictments of 25 underworld figures. 

Additional strike forces are now being formed. Within the next few 
months they will be moved, without public notice, into several parts of the 
Nation where organized crime now flourishes. 

I have directed the Attorney General and this Government’s law 
enforcement agencies to give this program the highest priority. Funds 
are included in my budget to support these additional Strike Forces. 


STRONGER CRIMINAL LAws 
12. Gambling Laws. 


Gambling provides the major source of revenue for organized crime. 
It is vital that the Government have statutory means to play a leading role 
in striking at illegal gambling activities. 

The federal wagering tax produces needed revenue for the Federal 
Government from a source that is highly appropriate as long as illegal 
gambling flourishes. It is important that this tax, imposed by the Con- 
gress, be collected efficiently, and without infringing the constitutional 
rights of taxpayers. 


I recommend that our gambling laws be strengthened this year. 

First, we should broaden the law to make it a Federal crime to engage 
in gambling as a substantial business affecting interstate commerce. 

Second, the Federal Wagering statute should be modified to preserve 


this valuable taxing authority in a form that does not raise constitutional 
problems. 


These legislative proposals will be sent to the Congress shortly. 
I urge their prompt consideration. 
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13. Immunity Legislation. 


Last year I requested immunity legislation to compel the giving of 
testimony concerning activities having strong links with organized crime. 
This kind of authority has proven its value in the past, but its current 
scope is limited. I renew my proposal that immunity legislation be ex- 
tended to the Racketeering Travel Act, to the Obstruction of Justice 
statute, to the criminal bankruptcy law, and to matters involving bribery, 
graft, and conflict of interest. 


14. Effective Prosecution. 


Today, the prosecution in a Federal criminal case cannot appeal 
when a District Court grants a pre-trial motion to suppress evidence. In 
many cases, the suppression of that evidence may effectively terminate 
the prosecution. 

The House of Representatives has enacted legislation authorizing the 
Government to appeal such orders when they believe an appeal is justified. 

I ask the Senate to pass this legislation promptly. 


15. Gun Control. 


We cannot control crime without controlling the random and wan- 
ton distribution of guns. 

There is little need to restate the arguments for taking this action. 
We must stop what amounts to mail order murder. 

Newspapers and radios proclaim each day the tragic toll of death 
and injury caused by firearms. An estimated 750,000 Americans have died 
by this means since 1900—far more than have died at the hands of all our 
enemies in all the wars we have fought. 


Once again I urge the Congress to enact the bill I proposed last 
year to: 


—Prohibit interstate mail order sales and shipments of firearms, 
except between Federal licensees. 

—Prohibit over-the-counter sales of hand guns to out-of-state 
purchasers. 

—Regulate the sale of firearms to minors. 

—Further regulate the importation of firearms into this country. 


As I said one year ago: 


“This legislation will not curtail ownership of firearms used either 
for sport or self-protection. But it will place a valuable restraint on 
random trade in handguns—the use of which has more and more 
characterized burglaries and other crimes.” 

We know the facts. Failure to act upon them is irresponsible. 


New STRENGTH FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 


16. Additional Federal Anti-Crime O fficials. 


Since 1960, the pending criminal caseload in the Federal system has 
increased by 90%. The total number of grand jury proceedings has grown 
by 31%. The total number of appeals has grown by 133%. During this 
period the number of District Court judges increased by 40%. 

But the total number of Assistant United States Attorneys—the men 


throughout the country who bring the people’s cases to court—increased 
by only 16%. 
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I am requesting the Congress to provide funds to enable us to add 
100 additional Assistant U.S. Attorneys in offices around the country. 

I am also requesting funds for more than 100 additional agents for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and for a substantial increase in the 
number of lawyers for the Criminal Division of the Justice Department. 


EFFeEcTIVE Crime CONTROL IN AN AGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


At its heart, the law enforcement problem has always been—and will 
remain—a human problem. Wretched living conditions produced high 
crime rates a century ago in immigrant neighborhoods. Today, slum 
conditions are producing equally serious crime problems among the new 
immigrants to our cities. 


We have dedicated ourselves to change those conditions—and we 


shall. 


But our responsibilities require us to find more immediate solutions to 


the rising crime rate, that will help us maintain order while we build better 
foundations for urban life. 


17. Improved law enforcement communications. 


The Crime Commission Report showed that the ability of the police 
to make an arrest often depends upon the time within which affected 
citizens contact them, the speed with which radio messages can be trans- 
mitted, and the response time of neighborhood police. 


In spite of our advanced technological knowledge and capacities, it 
often takes many minutes for help to reach a citizen. Further, communica- 
tions facilities for essential emergency services in many metropolitan areas 
are over-crowded and out of date. 


To implement a four-point program to improve law enforcement 
communications : 


—TI am instructing the Attorney General to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, local law enforcement authori- 
ties, and the telephone companies to develop methods to make the 
ordinary telephone more effective for summoning police aid in 
times of emergency. Such a step, recommended by the Crime 
Commission, was recently endorsed by the largest telephone com- 
pany in the Nation. 


—I have requested the Federal Communications Commission to give 
the highest priority in the allocation of new radio channels to 
police and other emergency services in our largest cities. 


—TI am asking the Presidential Task Force on Communications Pol- 
icy, established last August, to undertake a study to determine the 
total public safety radio-communications requirements and pres- 
ent capabilities in selected metropolitan areas. 


—TI am directing the Attorney General and the Secretary of Defense 
to develop a prototype, low-cost, light-weight personnel radio, 
which can be used by patrolmen throughout the Nation. 


18. Modern Weapons and Equipment. 


Revolvers and nightsticks are clearly inadequate for the many differ- 
ent crises faced by the police. New weapons and chemicals—effective but 
causing no permanent injury—have been and are being developed. 








mot 
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But too little is now known about their potential to preserve order 
while protecting lives. Too little is known about their limitations. 


I am instructing the Director of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, working with the Attorney General and law enforcement officials, 
to study these new weapons and chemicals and other new techniques in 
crime control. The results of this study will be made available to enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the country. 


19. Bank Protection. 


We must bring modern crime detection and protective equipment 
into our banks. 

Robberies of financial institutions have increased continuously in 
the past decade. 


In 1955 there were 526 robberies committed against financial insti- 
tutions protected by Federal law. In 1966 there were 1,871 such offenses— 
an increase of about 250%. 

Silent alarms and camera systems now exist that can both deter these 
crimes and aid in investigation and prosecution. Yet many financial insti- 
tutions have not yet installed them. 


I urge the Congress to enact a Bank Protection Act of 1968, to direct 
those Federal agencies with responsibilities for banks and savings and loan 
institutions to issue regulations requiring the installation, maintenance, 
and operation of appropriate protective systems. 


20. Auto Theft Prevention. 


We must reduce the great number of automobiles that are stolen 
each year. 


Auto theft is the third most frequent, and the second most costly 
crime in America. 


It is a crime that involves the young. Over 60% of all auto thefts are 
committed by persons under the age of 18. This is often the first step in a 
life of crime—a first step that might be easily prevented. 


A principal device in auto theft is the so-called “master key,” which 
can be used to start a car’s ignition. These keys are advertised. They can 
be ordered by mail. 


I propose the Auto Theft Prevention Act of 1968, to prohibit the 
advertisement, mailing and shipment in interstate commerce of motor 
vehicle master keys and information and devices from which such keys 
can be made. 


This Act, together with auto safety regulations proposed by the Sec- 
retary of Transportation—which would require anti-theft devices to be 
included in automobiles manufactured after December 31, 1969—should 
help counter the rising rate of auto thefts. Some of our automobile manu- 


facturers have already announced plans to include such devices in future 
models. 


21. Model Precincts. 


We must take advantage of our Model Cities program—the most 
comprehensive urban development program this country has ever under- 
taken—to promote the goal of effective law enforcement. 


The Model Cities program gives us an opportunity to plan ahead for 
law enforcement in a new environment. Many cities have begun to do so. 
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I am directing the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, 
in cooperation with the Attorney General, to require each of the 63 cities 
now included within the Model Cities program, as well as any new 
grantees, to include within its total program a well-designed system for 
crime prevention and control. These could include such items as: 


—Establishment of model precincts. 

—Improvement of police-community relations. 
—Creation of effective recruitment and training centers. 
New programs for youthful offenders. 





The Model Cities program gives us an opportunity to create safe 
streets in safe neighborhoods through more effective crime prevention and 
law enforcement systems. We must seize that opportunity. 


22. Right to Privacy. 


We must protect the American people against a new threat to one of 
our oldest and most precious rights—the right of personal privacy. 

The principle that a man’s home is his castle is under new attack. 
For centuries the law of trespass protected a man’s lands and his home. But 
in this age of advanced technology, thick walls and locked doors cannot 
guard our privacy or safeguard our personal freedom. Today we need a 
strong law—suited to modern conditions—protect us from those who 
would trespass upon our conversations. 

Last year I recommended to the Congress the Right of Privacy Act. 
I urge the Congress to enact this legislation this year. 


CrIME Controt—A TASK For ALL AMERICANS 


This 22-point program will, if adopted and put fully into practice, 
make the conditions of life for most law-abiding citizens safer, and thus 
freer and happier. 


But in implementing it we must remain aware of its limitations, as 
well as its goals: 


It is not a substitute for action by local law enforcement officials. The 
job of law enforcement—the basic responsibility—is for the local police, 
the local mayor, the city council, in short the people of our towns and 
cities. 

It is not an answer to the frustrations of many young people. But it 
will help to steer thousands of young offenders to more productive lives. 

It is not a solution to the illnesses of alcoholism and drug addiction. 
But it will enable us to deal with them more effectively. 


It is not an answer to the blight of our cities and suburbs. But it will 
help to make our metropolitan areas more livable. 

It does not establish a national police force, but it will help enable 
the Federal government to do its part well. 

The Nation needs vigorous and substantial programs to meet the 
challenge of crime on all levels of Government—but most importantly 
at the local level where it affects us all most immediately and most directly. 

There are some who view the crime problem in racial terms. The facts 
belie this. Crime affects all Americans. It is not a problem of rich against 
poor or white against Negro, because the hard facts show that crime vic- 


timizes most severely and most directly those in poverty and those in 
minority groups. 
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No people need or want effective and fair law enforcement more 
than those who live in our crowded inner cities. 


For all Americans we must improve and strengthen our law enforce- 


ment system. 


Speeches and strong words and good intentions will not solve our Na- 


tion’s crime problem. 


This message will not solve our Nation’s crime problem. 


Only action will be effective to control crime in the cities and states 
of our country: action at the local level, action at the state level and action 


by the Congress of the United States. 


Today I pledge the resources of the Federal Government to support 
the governors and mayors of our Nation in an all-out war against crime. 


I urge the Congress to join with me by passing the legislation I have 


recommended in this message. 


The White House 
February 7, 1968 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 





Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reorganization Plan 1 of 1968 To Establish the Bureau 
in the Department of Justice. February 7, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In my first Reorganization Plan of 1968, I call for the 
creation of a new and powerful Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs. 

With this action, America will serve notice to the pusher 
and the peddler that their criminal acts must stop. 

No matter how well organized they are, we will be 
better organized. No matter how well they have concealed 
their activities, we will root them out. 

Today, Federal investigation and enforcement of our 
narcotics laws are fragmented. One major element—the 
Bureau of Narcotics—is in the Treasury Department and 
responsible for the control of marihuana and narcotics 
such as heroin. Another—the Bureau of Drug Abuse Con- 
trol—is in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and is responsible for the control of dangerous 
drugs including depressants, stimulants, and hallucinogens 
such as LSD. 

Neither is located in the agency which is primarily con- 
cerned with Federal law enforcement—the Department 
of Justice. 

This separation of responsibilities—despite the relent- 
less and dedicated efforts of the agents of each Bureau— 


has complicated and hindered our response to a national 
menace. 


For example, more than nine out of ten seizures of LSD 
made by the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control have also 
turned up marihuana—but that Bureau has no jurisdic- 
tion over marihuana. 

In many instances, we are confronted by well organized, 
disciplined and resourceful criminals who reap huge 
profits at the expense of their unfortunate victims. 

The response of the Federal Government must be 
unified. And it must be total. 

Today, in my Message on Crime, I recommended strong 
new laws to control dangerous drugs. I also recommended 
an increase of more than thirty percent in the number of 
Federal agents enforcing the narcotic and dangerous drug 
laws. 

I now propose that a single Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs be established in the Department of 
Justice to administer those laws and to bring to the Amer- 
ican people the most efficient and effective Federal en- 
forcement machinery we can devise. 

Under this Reorganization Plan the Attorney General 
will have full authority and responsibility for enforcing the 
Federal laws relating to narcotics and dangerous drugs. 
The new Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, to be 
headed by a Director appointed by the Attorney General, 
will: 

—consolidate the authority and preserve the experi- 
ence and manpower of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control. 

—work with states and local governments in their crack- 
down on illegal trade in drugs and narcotics, and help 
to train local agents and investigators. 

—maintain worldwide operations, working closely with 
other nations, to suppress the trade in illicit narcotics 
and marihuana. 
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—conduct an extensive campaign of research and a 
nationwide public education program on drug abuse 
and its tragic effects. 


The Plan I forward today moves in the direction recom- 
mended by two distinguished groups: 
—the 1949 Hoover Commission. 
—the 1963 Presidential Advisory Commission on Nar- 
cotic and Drug Abuse. 


This Administration and this Congress have the will 
and the determination to stop the illicit traffic in drugs. 

But we need more than the will and the determination. 
We need a modern and efficient instrument of Govern- 
ment to transform our plans into action. That is what this 
Reorganization Plan calls for. 

The Plan has been prepared in accordance with chapter 
9 of title 5 of the United States Code. 

I have found, after investigation, that each reorganiza- 
tion included in the plan is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in section 901(a) of 
title 5 of the United States Code. 

I have also found that, by reason of these reorganiza- 
tions, it is necessary to include in the accompanying plan 
provisions for the appointment and compensation of the 
five new positions as specified in section 3 of the plan. The 
rates of compensation fixed for these new positions are 
those which I have found to prevail in respect of com- 
parable positions in the Executive Branch of the 
Government. 

Should the reorganization I propose take effect, they 
will make possible more effective and efficient administra- 
tion of Federal law enforcement functions. It is not prac- 
ticable at this time, however, to itemize the reduction in 
expenditures which may result. 

I recommend that the Congress allow this urgently 
needed and important Reorganization Plan to become 
effective. 

Lynpon B. JoHNsoN 
The White House 
February 7, 1968 





REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 1 oF 1968 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled, February 7, 
1968, pursuant to the provisions of chapter 9 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 


NARCOTICS; DRUG ABUSE CONTROL 


Section 1. Transfer of functions from Treasury De- 


partment. There are hereby transferred to the Attorney 
General: 


(a) Those functions of the Secretary of the Treasury 
which are administered through or with respect to the 
Bureau of Narcotics. 

(b) All functions of the Bureau of Narcotics, of the 
Commissioner of Narcotics, and of all other officers, em- 
ployees and agencies of the Bureau of Narcotics. 
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(c) So much of other functions or parts of functions 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Department of 
the Treasury as is incidental to or necessary for the per- 
formance of the functions transferred by paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of this section. 

Sec. 2. Transfer of functions from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. There are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Attorney General: 

(a) The functions of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare under the Drug Abuse Control Amend- 
ments of 1965 (Public Law 89-74; 79 Stat. 226), except 
the function of regulating the counterfeiting of those drugs 
which are not controlled “depressant or stimulant” drugs. 

(b) So much of other functions or parts of functions of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as is 
incidental to or necessary for the performance of the func- 
tions transferred by paragraph (a) of this section. 

Sec. 3. Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

(a) There is established in the Department of Justice 
an agency which shall be known as the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs. The Bureau shall be headed 
by a Director who shall be appointed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to a position in the competitive service. The Director 
shall perform such duties as the Attorney General shall 
prescribe, and shall receive compensation at the rate now 
or hereafter provided for Level V of the Executive 
Schedule Pay Rates (5 U.S.C. 5316). 

(b) There are hereby established in the Department of 
Justice, in addition to the positions transferred to that De- 
partment by this Plan, four new positions, appointment to 
which shall be made by the Attorney General in the 
competitive service. Two of those positions shall have 
compensation at the rate now or hereafter provided for 
GS-18 positions of the General Schedule and the other 
two shall have compensation at the rate now or hereafter 
provided for GS-16 positions of the General Schedule (5 
U.S.C. 5332). Each such position shall have such title and 
duties as the Attorney General shall prescribe. 

Sec. 4. Abolition. The Bureau of Narcotics in the De- 
partment of the Treasury, including the Office of Com- 
missioner of Narcotics (21 U.S.C. 161), is hereby 
abolished. The Secretary of the Treasury shall make such 
provision as he may deem necessary with respect to termi- 
nating those affairs of the Bureau of Narcotics not other- 
wise provided for in this reorganization plan. 

Sec. 5. Performance of transferred functions. The 
Attorney General may from time to time make such pro- 
visions as he shall deem appropriate authorizing the per- 
formance of any of the functions transferred to him by the 
provisions of this reorganization plan by any officer, em- 
ployee, or organizational entity of the Department of 
Justice. 

Sec. 6. Incidental transfers. (a) There are hereby 
transferred to the Department of Justice all of the posi- 
tions, personnel, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, and other funds, 
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available or to be made available, (1) of the Bureau of 
Narcotics, and (2) of the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


(b) There shall be transferred to the Department of 
Justice, at such time or times as the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall direct, so much as the Director shall 
determine of other positions, personnel, property, records 
and unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, 
and other funds of the Department of the Treasury and of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare em- 
ployed, used, held, available or to be made available in 
connection with functions transferred by the provisions 
of this reorganization plan. 


(c) Such further measures and dispositions as the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget shall deem to be 
necessary in order to effectuate the transfers provided in 
this section shall be carried out in such manner as he may 
direct and by such agencies as he shall designate. 


Administrative Conference 
of the United States 


Announcement of Appointment of Members 


of the Council. February 7, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his appointment 
of the members of the Council of the Administrative 
Conference of the United States. The Conference was 
established under Public Law 88-499 approved August 
30, 1964. 


The President appointed Jerre S. Williams as Chair- 
man of the Administrative Conference. Williams was 
sworn in as Chairman in a public ceremony January 24, 


1968. 


The functions of the Council are to arrange the plenary 
sessions of the Conference, propose bylaws, regulations 
and procedures for adoption by the Assembly, make rec- 
ommendations to the Conference or its committees, and 
transmit reports and recommendations of the committees 
with its own recommendations thereon to members of the 
Conference. 


Council members appointed (length of term in 

parentheses) : 

Vice Chairman Franx M. Wozencrart, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Office of Legal Counsel, Department of Justice (3 years) 

Government Members 

ManueE- F, Couen, Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion (1 year) 

Wittarp Deason, Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (3 years) 

Roset H. Hype, Chairman, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (2 years) 

LEoNARD Marks, Director, United States Information Agency (2 
years ) 
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Non-Government Members 


WALTER GELLHORN, Betts Professor of Law, Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School (3 years) 


Witi1aAM Gouus, senior partner, law firm of McGoldrick, Dannett, 
Horowitz and Golub of New York City (1 year) 


Frank Pace, Jr., president, chief executive officer, International 
Executive Service Corporations, New York City (1 year) 


Wuitney NortH Seymour, senior partner, law firm of Simpson, 
Thatcher and Bartlett of New York City (3 years) 


Harotp L. RussE tt, senior partner, law firm of Gambrell, Harlan, 
Russell and Moye of Atlanta, Ga. (2 years) 


National Poison Prevention 
Week, 1968 


Proclamation 3826. February 7, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Each year, half a million Americans—most of them 
children—accidentally swallow substances that could kill 
or injure them. 


Two familiar substances—medicine and household 
products—are among the most dangerous causes of acci- 
dental poisoning among children. Both are valuable as- 
sets in our homes—when used as directed. Yet both are a 
potential danger—a danger no more remote than the un- 
knowing grasp of a small child. 


The federal government, together with State and local 
agencies, private industry, and professional and civic or- 
ganizations, has tried to alert Americans to the dangers 
that lie on the shelves of a careless home. Since 1962, when 
we first called national attention to this threat, deaths by 
accidental poisoning among children under five years of 
age has declined 20 percent. 

I recently signed into law a bill to establish a National 
Commission on Product Safety whose job it will be to 
identify dangerous household products. 


We must do more. We need to be much more alert to 
the dangers of accidental poisoning. And we need to learn 
more about how to treat it. 

To stimulate public interest in this problem, I am 
designating the third week in March as National Poison 
Prevention Week, as requested by Congress. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNsoNn, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
week beginning March 17, 1968, as National Poison Pre- 
vention Week. 

I direct the appropriate agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and I invite State and local governments and or- 
ganizations, to participate actively in programs designed 
to promote better protection against accidental poisonings, 
particularly among children. 

In Witness WuerEOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this seventh day of February, in the year of our Lord nine- 
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—conduct an extensive campaign of research and a 
nationwide public education program on drug abuse 
and its tragic effects. 


The Plan I forward today moves in the direction recom- 
mended by two distinguished groups: 
—the 1949 Hoover Commission. 
—the 1963 Presidential Advisory Commission on Nar- 
cotic and Drug Abuse. 


This Administration and this Congress have the will 
and the determination to stop the illicit traffic in drugs. 

But we need more than the will and the determination. 
We need a modern and efficient instrument of Govern- 
ment to transform our plans into action. That is what this 
Reorganization Plan calls for. 

The Plan has been prepared in accordance with chapter 
9 of title 5 of the United States Code. 

I have found, after investigation, that each reorganiza- 
tion included in the plan is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in section 901(a) of 
title 5 of the United States Code. 

I have also found that, by reason of these reorganiza- 
tions, it is necessary to include in the accompanying plan 
provisions for the appointment and compensation of the 
five new positions as specified in section 3 of the plan. The 
rates of compensation fixed for these new positions are 
those which I have found to prevail in respect of com- 
parable positions in the Executive Branch of the 
Government. 

Should the reorganization I propose take effect, they 
will make possible more effective and efficient administra- 
tion of Federal law enforcement functions. It is not prac- 
ticable at this time, however, to itemize the reduction in 
expenditures which may result. 

I recommend that the Congress allow this urgently 
needed and important Reorganization Plan to become 
effective. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
February 7, 1968 





REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 1 or 1968 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled, February 7, 
1968, pursuant to the provisions of chapter 9 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 


NARCOTICS ; DRUG ABUSE CONTROL 


Section 1. Transfer of functions from Treasury De- 


partment. There are hereby transferred to the Attorney 
General: 


(a) Those functions of the Secretary of the Treasury 
which are administered through or with respect to the 
Bureau of Narcotics. 

(b) All functions of the Bureau of Narcotics, of the 
Commissioner of Narcotics, and of all other officers, em- 
ployees and agencies of the Bureau of Narcotics. 
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(c) So much of other functions or parts of functions 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Department of 
the Treasury as is incidental to or necessary for the per- 
formance of the functions transferred by paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of this section. 

Sec. 2. Transfer of functions from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. There are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Attorney General: 

(a) The functions of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare under the Drug Abuse Control Amend- 
ments of 1965 (Public Law 89-74; 79 Stat. 226), except 
the function of regulating the counterfeiting of those drugs 
which are not controlled “depressant or stimulant” drugs. 

(b) So much of other functions or parts of functions of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as is 
incidental to or necessary for the performance of the func- 
tions transferred by paragraph (a) of this section. 

Sec. 3. Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

(a) There is established in the Department of Justice 
an agency which shall be known as the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs. The Bureau shall be headed 
by a Director who shall be appointed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to a position in the competitive service. The Director 
shall perform such duties as the Attorney General shall 
prescribe, and shall receive compensation at the rate now 
or hereafter provided for Level V of the Executive 
Schedule Pay Rates (5 U.S.C. 5316). 

(b) There are hereby established in the Department of 
Justice, in addition to the positions transferred to that De- 
partment by this Plan, four new positions, appointment to 
which shall be made by the Attorney General in the 
competitive service. Two of those positions shall have 
compensation at the rate now or hereafter provided for 
GS-18 positions of the General Schedule and the other 
two shall have compensation at the rate now or hereafter 
provided for GS-16 positions of the General Schedule (5 
U.S.C. 5332). Each such position shall have such title and 
duties as the Attorney General shall prescribe. 

Sec. 4. Abolition. The Bureau of Narcotics in the De- 
partment of the Treasury, including the Office of Com- 
missioner of Narcotics (21 U.S.C. 161), is hereby 
abolished. The Secretary of the Treasury shall make such 
provision as he may deem necessary with respect to termi- 
nating those affairs of the Bureau of Narcotics not other- 
wise provided for in this reorganization plan. 

Sec. 5. Performance of transferred functions. The 
Attorney General may from time to time make such pro- 
visions as he shall deem appropriate authorizing the per- 
formance of any of the functions transferred to him by the 
provisions of this reorganization plan by any officer, em- 
ployee, or organizational entity of the Department of 
Justice. 

Sec. 6. Incidental transfers. (a) There are hereby 
transferred to the Department of Justice all of the posi- 
tions, personnel, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, and other funds, 
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available or to be made available, (1) of the Bureau of 
Narcotics, and (2) of the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


(b) There shall be transferred to the Department of 
Justice, at such time or times as the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall direct, so much as the Director shall 
determine of other positions, personnel, property, records 
and unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, 
and other funds of the Department of the Treasury and of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare em- 
ployed, used, held, available or to be made available in 
connection with functions transferred by the provisions 
of this reorganization plan. 


(c) Such further measures and dispositions as the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget shall deem to be 
necessary in order to effectuate the transfers provided in 
this section shall be carried out in such manner as he may 
direct and by such agencies as he shall designate. 


Administrative Conference 
of the United States 


Announcement of Appointment of Members 
of the Council. February 7, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his appointment 
of the members of the Council of the Administrative 
Conference of the United States. The Conference was 
established under Public Law 88-499 approved August 
30, 1964. 


The President appointed Jerre S. Williams as Chair- 
man of the Administrative Conference. Williams was 
sworn in as Chairman in a public ceremony January 24, 


1968. 


The functions of the Council are to arrange the plenary 
sessions of the Conference, propose bylaws, regulations 
and procedures for adoption by the Assembly, make rec- 
ommendations to the Conference or its committees, and 
transmit reports and recommendations of the committees 
with its own recommendations thereon to members of the 
Conference. 


Council members appointed (length of term in 

parentheses) : 

Vice Chairman Franx M. Wozencrart, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Office of Legal Counsel, Department of Justice (3 years) 

Government Members 

ManueEt F,. Couen, Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion (1 year) 

Wittarp Deason, Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (3 years) 

Rose. H. Hype, Chairman, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (2 years) 


LEonarD Marks, Director, United States Information Agency (2 
years) 
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Non-Government Members 


WALTER GELLHORN, Betts Professor of Law, Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School (3 years) 


Witu1AM Go us, senior partner, law firm of McGoldrick, Dannett, 
Horowitz and Golub of New York City (1 year) 


FRANK Pace, Jr., president, chief executive officer, International 
Executive Service Corporations, New York City (1 year) 


Wuitney NortH Seymour, senior partner, law firm of Simpson, 
Thatcher and Bartlett of New York City (3 years) 


Harotp L. Russe tt, senior partner, law firm of Gambrell, Harlan, 
Russell and Moye of Atlanta, Ga. (2 years) 


National Poison Prevention 
Week, 1968 


Proclamation 3826. February 7, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Each year, half a million Americans—most of them 
children—accidentally swallow substances that could kill 
or injure them. 

Two familiar substances—medicine and household 
products—are among the most dangerous causes of acci- 
dental poisoning among children. Both are valuable as- 
sets in our homes—when used as directed. Yet both are a 
potential danger—a danger no more remote than the un- 
knowing grasp of a small child. 

The federal government, together with State and local 
agencies, private industry, and professional and civic or- 
ganizations, has tried to alert Americans to the dangers 
that lie on the shelves of a careless home. Since 1962, when 
we first called national attention to this threat, deaths by 
accidental poisoning among children under five years of 
age has declined 20 percent. 

I recently signed into law a bill to establish a National 
Commission on Product Safety whose job it will be to 
identify dangerous household products, 

We must do more. We need to be much more alert to 
the dangers of accidental poisoning. And we need to learn 
more about how to treat it. 

To stimulate public interest in this problem, I am 
designating the third week in March as National Poison 
Prevention Week, as requested by Congress. _ 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNSON, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
week beginning March 17, 1968, as National Poison Pre- 
vention Week. 

I direct the appropriate agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and I invite State and local governments and or- 
ganizations, to participate actively in programs designed 
to promote better protection against accidental poisonings, 
particularly among children. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this seventh day of February, in the year of our Lord nine- 
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teen hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
second. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:57 a.m., 
February 8, 1968] 


National Council on the Humanities 


Statement by the President on the Appointment 
of Nine New Members. February 7, 1968 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of nine new members of the National Council on the 
Humanities. 

This group, which meets quarterly, functions as an ad- 
visory board to the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, whose Chairman, Dr. Barnaby C. Keeney, is also 
the Chairman of the Council. The Council and the En- 
dowment came into being in September 1965 when the 
President signed the act establishing the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities, an agency composed 
of two branches, the Humanities Endowment and the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 

Broadly defined, the Endowment’s purpose is to stimu- 
late national interest in and understanding of the humani- 
ties. To carry out this mandate, it awards grants to projects 
submitted by educational institutions at all levels, by non- 
profit organizations interested in furthering public ap- 
preciation of the humanities, by those sponsoring the 
publication of significant works in the humanities, and by 
research groups and individual scholars. In the past 2 
years, it has made grants totaling approximately $8 
million. 

As defined in the legislation, the humanities include 
“language, both modern and classic; linguistics; litera- 
ture; history; jurisprudence; philosophy, archeology; the 
history, criticism, theory, and practice of the arts; and 
those aspects of the social sciences which have humanistic 
content and employ humanistic methods.” 


The new members of the Council come from the ranks 
of educators, scholars, businessmen, musicians, and jour- 
nalists. Their terms expire in 1974, They are: 

Jacos AvsHALoMov, composer; conductor, Portland Junior Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Portland, Oreg., vice Gustave O. Arlt. 


ALLAN A. GLATTHORN, principal, Abington High School, Abing- 
ton, Pa., vice Robert F. Goheen. 


Eucene B. Power, director, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., vice Emil W. Haury. 


STEPHEN J. WricuT, president, United Negro College Fund, New 
York, N.Y., vice Adelaide Cromwell Hill. 

Wituram R. Parker, professor of English, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind., vice John W. Letson. 

Rosert E. Warp, professor of political science, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich., vice Robert M. Lumiansky. 

Rev. WALTER J. Ons, S.J., professor of English, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., vice G. William Miller. 
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Rev. James WiturAmM Morcan, D.D., pastor, University Meth- 
odist Church, Austin, Texas, vice John Courtney Murray, S.J. 

Henry C. HaskELt, senior editor, Kansas City Star, Kansas City, 
Mo., vice Meredith Willson. 


Commenting on these appointments, the President said : 

“Tt is gratifying to know that these distinguished Ameri- 
cans will serve the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties in its effort to achieve educational and public goals 
of great importance to all our people. In the two short 
years of its existence, the Endowment has affected many 
diverse groups in the country. Children from inner-city 
schools are participating in summer enrichment programs. 
Men and women are receiving encouragement to further 
their interest in the history of their communities and 
States. Grants enable scholars to discover and interpret 
America’s past, and permit young college teachers to 
pursue important research. Valuable programs such as 
these can only be identified and supported with the 
thoughtful guidance of the National Council on the Hu- 
manities. These new members will, I am confident, con- 
tinue the excellent work of their predecessors.” 


Council members whose terms expired this January are: 


Gustave O. Art, president, Council of Graduate Schools in the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

Rosert F, Goueen, president, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J. 

Emit W. Haury, professor of anthropology, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

AbELAIDE CroMWELL Huu, African Studies Center, Boston Uni- 
versity, Brookline, Mass. 

Joun W. LeEtson, superintendent of schools, Atlanta Public 
Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rosert M. Lumiansky, professor of English, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. Wiii1aM MILLER, president, Textron, Inc., Providence, R.I. 


Continuing Council members whose terms expire in Janu- 
ary 1970 are: 


GERMAINE Bree, Institute for Research in the Humanities, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Joun M. Exe, writer, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Emity GENAUER, art critic, New York, N.Y. 

Henry ALLEN Mog, Clark Foundation, New York, N.Y. 

James C. O’Brien, Committee on Older and Retired Workcrs, 
United Steelworkers of America, Washington, D.C. 

Trou Minc Per, I. M. Pei and Partners, Architects, New York, N.Y. 

Emmette S. Reprorp, professor of government, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


ALFRED E, WILHELMI, professor of biochemistry, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Continuing Council members whose terms expire in Janu- 
ary 1972 are: 


Epmunp F. Batt, chairman of the board, Ball Brothers Company, 
Inc., Muncie, Ind. 

Rosert T. Bower, director, Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

KENNETH B. Crark, president, Metropolitan Applied Research Cen- 
ter, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Geratp F, Ese, chairman, department of classical studies, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Paut Horcan, Center for Advanced Studies, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

ALBERT WILLIAM Levi, professor of philosophy, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sora MEnTscuikorr, professor of law, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Cuar.es E. Opecaarp, president, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 
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COMMISSION OF THE EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITIES 


Joint Statement by President Johnson and Jean Rey, President 
of the Commission. February 7, 1968 


The President and Mr. Jean Rey, President of the Commission of 
the European Communities, met at the White House on February 7. 
During his visit to Washington, Mr. Rey, accompanied by Vice President 
Hellwig and Commissioner Deniau, is also meeting with the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and other Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officials. 


The President and Mr. Rey confirmed their belief in the need for 
continued progress toward the unity of Europe. The President reaffirmed 
the support of the United States for the progress of the European Com- 
munities. A strong and democratic Western Europe working as an equal 
partner with the United States would help to build a peaceful, pros- 
perous and just world order. Both the United States and the European 
Communities recognize their responsibilities to the developing countries 
in expanding export earnings and development. 


The President reviewed his balance of payments program with Mr. 
Rey and emphasized the firm intention of the United States to take the 
necessary action to restore equilibrium. The President and Mr. Rey rec- 
ognized the need for both surplus and deficit countries to continue and 
intensify their individual and common efforts to achieve a better equilib- 
rium in the international balance of payments. 


The closest cooperation between the United States and the European 
Communities is necessary to ensure that international adjustment takes 
place under conditions of continued economic growth with financial sta- 
bility. In particular, they agreed that the achievements of the Kennedy 
Round must be preserved, that protectionist measures should be avoided 


and that further progress should be made in the elimination of barriers 
to trade. 


Mr. Rey told the President of his satisfaction with a meeting held on 
February 7 between his party and senior officials of the United States 
Government on matters of common concern pertaining to the economic 
interrelationship of Europe and the United States. The President and 


Mr. Rey agreed similar high level consultations would be useful in the 
future. 
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teen hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
second. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:57 a.m., 
February 8, 1968] 


National Council on the Humanities 


Statement by the President on the Appointment 
of Nine New Members. February 7, 1968 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of nine new members of the National Council on the 
Humanities. 

This group, which meets quarterly, functions as an ad- 
visory board to the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, whose Chairman, Dr. Barnaby C. Keeney, is also 
the Chairman of the Council. The Council and the En- 
dowment came into being in September 1965 when the 
President signed the act establishing the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities, an agency composed 
of two branches, the Humanities Endowment and the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 

Broadly defined, the Endowment’s purpose is to stimu- 
late national interest in and understanding of the humani- 
ties. To carry out this mandate, it awards grants to projects 
submitted by educational institutions at all levels, by non- 
profit organizations interested in furthering public ap- 
preciation of the humanities, by those sponsoring the 
publication of significant works in the humanities, and by 
research groups and individual scholars. In the past 2 
years, it has made grants totaling approximately $8 
million. 

As defined in the legislation, the humanities include 
“language, both modern and classic; linguistics; litera- 
ture; history; jurisprudence; philosophy, archeology; the 
history, criticism, theory, and practice of the arts; and 
those aspects of the social sciences which have humanistic 
content and employ humanistic methods.” 


The new members of the Council come from the ranks 
of educators, scholars, businessmen, musicians, and jour- 
nalists. Their terms expire in 1974. They are: 
Jacosp AvsHALOMov, composer; conductor, Portland Junior Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Portland, Oreg., vice Gustave O. Arlt. 
AtLtan A. GLATTHORN, principal, Abington High School, Abing- 
ton, Pa., vice Robert F. Goheen. 

Eucene B. Power, director, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., vice Emil W. Haury. 

STEPHEN J. WriGHT, president, United Negro College Fund, New 
York, N.Y., vice Adelaide Cromwell Hill. 

WitirAM R. Parker, professor of English, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind., vice John W. Letson. 

Rosert E. Warp, professor of political science, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich., vice Robert M. Lumiansky. 

Rev. WALTER J. Onc, S.J., professor of English, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., vice G. William Miller. 
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Rev. James WitutrAm Moraan, D.D., pastor, University Meth- 
odist Church, Austin, Texas, vice John Courtney Murray, S.J. 

Henry C. HaskELt, senior editor, Kansas City Star, Kansas City, 
Mo., vice Meredith Willson. 


Commenting on these appointments, the President said: 

“Tt is gratifying to know that these distinguished Ameri- 
cans will serve the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties in its effort to achieve educational and public goals 
of great importance to all our people. In the two short 
years of its existence, the Endowment has affected many 
diverse groups in the country. Children from inner-city 
schools are participating in summer enrichment programs. 
Men and women are receiving encouragement to further 
their interest in the history of their communities and 
States. Grants enable scholars to discover and interpret 
America’s past, and permit young college teachers to 
pursue important research. Valuable programs such as 
these can only be identified and supported with the 
thoughtful guidance of the National Council on the Hu- 
manities. These new members will, I am confident, con- 
tinue the excellent work of their predecessors.” 


Council members whose terms expired this January are: 


Gustave O. Artt, president, Council of Graduate Schools in the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

Rosert F. Goueen, president, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J. 

Emit W. Haury, professor of anthropology, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

ADELAIDE CrRoMWELL Hitt, African Studies Center, Boston Uni- 
versity, Brookline, Mass. 

Joun W. LeEtson, superintendent of schools, Atlanta Public 
Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rosert M. Lumiansky, professor of English, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. Witu1AM MILter, president, Textron, Inc., Providence, R.I. 


Continuing Council members whose terms expire in Janu- 
ary 1970 are: 


GerMAINE BreEE, Institute for Research in the Humanities, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Joun M. EHLE, writer, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Emity GENAUER, art critic, New York, N.Y. 

Henry ALuen Moe, Clark Foundation, New York, N.Y. 

James C. O’Brien, Committee on Older and Retired Workcrs, 
United Steelworkers of America, Washington, D.C. 

Irou Mine Pert, I. M. Pei and Partners, Architects, New York, N.Y. 

Emmette S. Reprorp, professor of government, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


ALFRED E. WILHELMI, professor of biochemistry, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Continuing Council members whose terms expire in Janu- 
ary 1972 are: 


Epmunp F. Batt, chairman of the board, Ball Brothers Company, 
Inc., Muncie, Ind. 

Rosert T. Bower, director, Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

KENNETH B. Crark, president, Metropolitan Applied Research Cen- 
ter, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Geratp F. Etse, chairman, department of classical studies, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Pau Horcan, Center for Advanced Studies, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

ALBERT WILLIAM Levi, professor of philosophy, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sora MENTscHIKoFF, professor of law, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Cuar.es E. Opecaard, president, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 
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COMMISSION OF THE EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITIES 


Joint Statement by President Johnson and Jean Rey, President 
of the Commission. February 7, 1968 


The President and Mr. Jean Rey, President of the Commission of 
the European Communities, met at the White House on February 7. 
During his visit to Washington, Mr. Rey, accompanied by Vice President 
Hellwig and Commissioner Deniau, is also meeting with the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and other Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officials. 


The President and Mr. Rey confirmed their belief in the need for 
continued progress toward the unity of Europe. The President reaffirmed 
the support of the United States for the progress of the European Com- 
munities. A strong and democratic Western Europe working as an equal 
partner with the United States would help to build a peaceful, pros- 
perous and just world order. Both the United States and the European 
Communities recognize their responsibilities to the developing countries 
in expanding export earnings and development. 


The President reviewed his balance of payments program with Mr. 
Rey and emphasized the firm intention of the United States to take the 
necessary action to restore equilibrium. The President and Mr. Rey rec- 
ognized the need for both surplus and deficit countries to continue and 
intensify their individual and common efforts to achieve a better equilib- 
rium in the international balance of payments. 


The closest cooperation between the United States and the European 
Communities is necessary to ensure that international adjustment takes 
place under conditions of continued economic growth with financial sta- 
bility. In particular, they agreed that the achievements of the Kennedy 
Round must be preserved, that protectionist measures should be avoided 


and that further progress should be made in the elimination of barriers 
to trade. 


Mr. Rey told the President of his satisfaction with a meeting held on 
February 7 between his party and senior officials of the United States 
Government on matters of common concern pertaining to the economic 
interrelationship of Europe and the United States. The President and 


Mr. Rey agreed similar high level consultations would be useful in the 
future. 
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TO BUILD THE PEACE 


The President’s Message to the Congress on the Foreign Assistance Programs. 
February 8, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Peace will never be secure so long as: 


—Seven out of ten people on earth cannot read or write; 
—Tens of millions of people each day—most of them children— 
are maimed and stunted by malnutrition. 


—Diseases long conquered by science still ravage cities and villages 
around the world. 


If most men can look forward to nothing more than a lifetime of 
backbreaking toil which only preserves their misery, violence will always 
beckon, freedom will ever be under seige. 

It is only when peace offers hope for a better life that it attracts the 
hundreds of millions around the world who live in the shadow of despair. 

Twenty years ago America resolved to lead the world against the 
destructive power of man’s oldest enemies. We declared war on the 
hunger, the ignorance, the disease, and the hopelessness which breed 
violence in human affairs. 

We knew then that the job would take many years. We knew then 
that many trials and many disappointments would test our will. 

But we also knew that, in the long run, a single ray of hope—a 
school, a road, a hybrid seed, a vaccination—can do more to build the 
peace and guard America from harm than guns and bombs. 

This is the great truth upon which all our foreign aid programs are 
founded. It was valid in 1948 when we helped Greece and Turkey main- 
tain their independence. It was valid in the early fifties when the Mar- 
shall Plan helped rebuild a ruined Western Europe into a showcase of 
freedom. It was valid in the sixties when we helped Taiwan and Iran 
and Israel take their places in the ranks of free nations able to defend 
their own independence, and moving toward prosperity on their own. 

The programs I propose today are as important and as essential 
to the security of this nation as our military defenses. Victory on the 
battlefield must be matched by victory in the peaceful struggles which 
shape men’s minds. 


In these fateful years, we must not falter. In these decisive times, 
we dare not fail. 


No Retreat, No WASTE 


The foreign aid program for fiscal 1969 is designed to foster our 
fundamental American purpose: To help root out the causes of conflict 
and thus ensure our own security in a peaceful community of nations. 

For Fiscal 1969, I propose: 


—An economic aid appropriation of $2.5 billion. 
—A military grant aid appropriation of $420 million. 
—New and separate legislation for foreign military sales. 
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—A five-year program to develop and manufacture low-cost 
protein additives from fish, to help avoid the tragic brain 
damage now inflicted on millions of children because of mal- 
nutrition in their early years. 


—That the United States join with other nations to expand the 
International Development Association, the development- 
lending affiliate of the World Bank. For every two dollars 
the United States contributes, other nations will contribute 
three dollars. 


—That the Congress authorize a contribution to new Special 
Funds of the Asian Development Bank. 


—Prompt appropriation of the annual contribution to the Fund 


for Special Operations of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. 


—A further authorization and appropriation of callable funds 
for the Inter-American Development Bank to stand behind 
the Bank’s borrowing in private money markets. 


CoMMON EFForT FOR COMMON Goop 


I pledge to the Congress and to the people of America that these 
programs will be carried out with strict attention to the six basic prin- 
ciples of foreign aid administration we announced last year. 


1. Self-Help 


Self-help is the fundamental condition for all American aid. We will 
continue to insist on several dollars of local investment for every dollar of 
American investment. We will help those—and only those—who help 
themselves. We will not tolerate waste and mismanagement. 


2. Multilateralism 


This year, 90 percent of our AID loans will be made as part of inter- 
national arrangements in which donors and recipients alike carry their 
fair shares of the common burden. 

America now ranks fifth among donor countries in terms of the share 
of its national product devoted to official foreign aid. Japan increased her 
aid by nearly 50 percent last year. Germany has increased her aid budget 
despite fiscal restraints which have curtailed domestic welfare programs. 
Great Britain is maintaining aid levels despite severe financial problems. 
With the signing of the International Grains Agreement, other wealthy 
nations will for the first time be obligated to contribute food and money 
to the world-wide war on hunger. 


This year we must take another important step to sustain those inter- 
national institutions which build the peace. 

The International Development Association, the World Bank’s con- 
cessional lending affiliate is almost without funds. Discussions to provide 
the needed capital and balance of payments safeguards are now under- 
way. We hope that these talks will soon result in agreements among the 
wealthy nations of the world to continue the critical work of the Associa- 
tion in the developing countries. The Administration will transmit specific 


legislation promptly upon completion of these discussions. I urge the Con- 
gress to give it full support. 
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3. Regionalism 


Last year I joined with the Latin American Presidents to renew, re- 
affirm and redirect the Alliance for Progress. 

The nations of free Asia began a general survey of their joint trans- 
portation and education needs, while work proceeded on projects to bring 
power, water and the other tools of progress to all. 

The African Development Bank, financed entirely by Africans, 
opened its doors and made its first loan. 

The coming year will present three major opportunities for the 
United States to add new momentum to these regional efforts: 


A. The Inter-American Development Bank. 


This Bank stands at the center of the Alliance for Progress. Last 
year, the Congress authorized three annual contributions of $300 mil- 
lion each to the Bank’s Fund for Special Operations. The second of these 
contributions should be appropriated this year. 

The Ordinary Capital of the Bank, which comes mainly from sales 
of its bonds in the private market, must now be expanded. Since 1960, 
we have appropriated $612 million which is kept in the U.S. Treasury 
to guarantee these bonds. Not one dollar of this money has ever been 
spent, but this guarantee has enabled the bank to raise $612 million 
from private sources for worthy projects. We must extend this proud 
record. I urge the Congress to authorize $412 million in callable funds, 
of which $206 million will be needed this year. 


B. The Asian Development Bank. 


This Bank has asked the United States, Japan, and other donors 
to help establish Special Funds for projects of regional significance—in 
agriculture, education, transportation and other fields. Last October I 
requested that the Congress authorize a United States contribution of up 
to $200 million. This would be paid over a four-year period—only if it 
were a minority share of the total fund, and if it did not adversely affect 
our balance of payments. J urge that the Congress take prompt and favor- 
able action on this request. 


C. The African Development Bank. 


This Bank has also asked for our help to establish a small Special 
Fund for projects which cannot or should not be financed through the 
Bank’s Ordinary Capital. We must stand ready to provide our fair share, 
with full safeguards for our balance of payments. 


4. Priority for Agriculture and Population Planning 


Victory in the war on hunger is as important to every human being 
as any achievement in the history of mankind. 


The report of 100 experts assembled last year by the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee on the World Food Supply rings with grim 
clarity. Their message is clear: The world has entered a food-population 
crisis. Unless the rich and the poor nations join in a long-range, innovative 
effort unprecedented in human affairs, this crisis will reach disastrous 
proportions by the mid-1980’s. 

That Report also reminded us that more food production is not 
enough. People must have the money to buy food. They must have jobs 
and homes and schools and rising incomes. Agricultural development 
must go hand-in-hand with general economic growth. 
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AID programs are designed both to stimulate general economic 
growth and to give first priority to agriculture. In India, for instance, 
about half of all AID-financed imports this year will consist of fertilizer 
and other agricultural supplies. 

We have made a good start: 


—India is harvesting the largest grain crop in her history. 
Fertilizer use has doubled in the past two years. Last year 
five million acres were planted with new high yield wheat 
seeds. By 1970 this will increase to 32 million acres. 

—-Brazil, with AID help, has developed a new grass which has 
already added 400,000 acres of new pastureland and in- 
creased her annual output of beef by 20,000 metric tons. 

—The Philippines is expecting a record rice crop this year 
which will eliminate the need to import rice. 


In the year ahead, AID will increase its investment in agriculture to 
about $800 million—50 percent of its total development aid. In addition, 
I will shortly propose an extension of the Food for Freedom program to 
provide emergency food assistance to stave off disaster while hungry 
countries build their own food production. 

We must also tap the vast storehouse of food in the oceans which 
cover three-fourths of the earth’s surface. I have directed the Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International Development and the Secretary of 
the Interior to launch a five-year program to: 


—Perfect low-cost commercial processes for the production of 
Fish Protein Concentrate. 

—Develop new protein-rich products that will fit in a variety of 
local diets. 

—Encourage private investment in Fish Protein Concentrate 
production and marketing, as well as better fishing methods. 

—Use this new product in our Food for Freedom program to 
fortify the diets of children and nursing mothers. 


But food is only one side of the equation. If populations continue to 
grow at the present rate, we are only postponing disaster not preventing it. 

In 1961 only two developing countries had programs to reduce birth 
rates. In 1967 there were 26. 

As late as 1963, this government was spending less than $2 million 
to help family planning efforts abroad. In 1968, we will commit $35 
million and additional amounts of local currency will be committed. In 
1969 we expect to do even more. 

Family planning is a family matter. The United States will not 
undertake to tell any government or any parent how and to what extent 
population must be limited. 

But neither we nor our friends in the developing world can ignore 
the stark fact that the success of development efforts depends upon the 
balance between population and food and other resources. No govern- 
ment can escape this truth. The United States stands ready to help those 
governments that recognize it and move to deal with it. 


5. Balance of Payments Protection 


Our ability to pursue our responsibilities at home and abroad rests 
on the strength of the dollar. Economic aid now helps—not hurts—our 
balance of payments position. 
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In 1963, the dollar outflow from foreign aid expenditures was over 
$600 million. Last year it was down to $270 million. I have already di- 
rected that even this figure be reduced in 1968 to less than $170 million. 
More than nine dollars of every ten dollars AID spends will buy American 
goods and services. And the repayments of prior loans will more than off- 
set the small outflow from new loans. 

Moreover, our AID programs have a favorable long range impact 
on our balance of payments by building new markets for our exports. 


6. Efficient Administration 


Over the past few years AID has reduced by twenty percent the 
number of U.S. employees serving overseas in posts other than Vietnam. 
Last month I directed a ten percent reduction in the number of employees 
overseas in all civilian agencies. In addition, AID is further improving 
and streamlining its over-all operations. 


A CREATIVE PARTNERSHIP WITH FREE ENTERPRISE 


Foreign aid must be much more than government aid. Private enter- 
prise has a critical role. Last year: 


—All 50 states exported American products financed by AID. 

—The International Executive Service Corps operated 300 
projects in which experienced American businessmen coun- 
seled local executives. 

—Nearly 3,000 American scientists and engineers shared their 
know-how with developing countries under the auspices of 
VITA Corporation, a private, U.S. non-profit organization. 

—More than 120 American colleges and universities contrib- 
uted to AID technical assistance programs. 

—Thirty-three American states supported development work in 
14 Latin American countries under AID’s Partners of the 
Alliance program. 


All of these efforts will be sustained and expanded in the coming 
year. We are committed to maximum encouragement of private invest- 
ment in and assistance to the developing countries. We shall remain so. 


A YEAR OF Opportunity, A YEAR oF RISK 
LATIN AMERICA 


I propose appropriations of $625 million for the Alliance for Progress. 


The American Presidents met at Punta del Este last spring to 


reaffirm a partnership which has already produced six years of accom- 
plishment: 


—The nations of Latin America have invested more than $115 
billion, compared with $7.7 billion in American aid. 

—Their tax revenues have increased by 30 percent. 

—Their gross national product has risen by 30 percent. 


A new course was charted for that partnership in the years ahead. 
At Punta del Este, the American nations agreed to move toward economic 
integration. They set new targets for improvements in agriculture, in 
health, and in education. They moved to bring the blessings of modern 
technology to all the citizens of our Hemisphere. 
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Now we must do our part. Some nations, such as Venezuela, have 
progressed to the point where they no longer require AID loans. More 
than two-thirds of our aid will be concentrated in Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia and Central America. Each has done much to deserve our help: 


—Brazil increased food production by 10% in 1967 and 
achieved an overall real economic growth of 5%. Inflation 
was cut from 40% in 1966 to 25% in 1967. 

—Chile, under President Frei’s Revolution in Freedom, has 
launched a strong program of agricultural and land reforms, 
while maintaining an overall growth rate of about 5%. 

—Colombia has also averaged 5% growth while undertaking 
difficult financial and social reforms. 

—Central America leads the way toward the economic integra- 
tion so important to the future of Latin America. Trade 
among these countries has grown by 450% in the six years of 
the Alliance—from $30 million in 1961 to $172 million in 
1967. 


This peaceful Alliance holds the hopes of a Hemisphere. We have a 
clear responsibility to do our share. Our partners have an equally clear 
responsibility to do theirs. We must press forward together toward mutual 
security and economic development for all our people. 


NEAR East AND SoutH AsIA 


I recommend $706 million for the Near East and South Asia. 

Half the people we seek to help live in India, Pakistan and Turkey. 
The fate of freedom in the world rests heavily on the fortunes of these 
three countries. 


Each is engaged in a powerful effort to fight poverty, to grow more 
and better food, and to control population. If they succeed, and in so do- 
ing prove the effectiveness of free institutions, the lesson will be heard 
and heeded around the world. 

This is a year of special importance for all three countries. 


India 


India has survived two successive years of the worst drought of this 
century. Even as she fought to save her people from starvation, she pre- 
pared for the day when the monsoon rains would return to normal. That 
day has come. India is now harvesting the greatest grain crop in her his- 
tory. With this crop, India can begin a dramatic recovery which could lay 
the groundwork for sustained growth. 

India must have the foreign exchange to take advantage of this year 
of opportunity. A farmer cannot use the miracle seed which would double 
or triple his yield unless he can get twice as much fertilizer as he used 
for the old seeds. A fertilizer distributor cannot sell that much more 
fertilizer unless it can be imported. An importer cannot buy it unless 
he can get foreign exchange from the Government. India will not have 
that foreign exchange unless the wealthy countries of the world are will- 
ing to lend it in sufficient quantities at reasonable terms. 

This is the crux of the matter. If we and other wealthy countries 
can provide the loans, we have much to look forward to. If we cannot, 
history will rightly label us penny-wise and pound-foolish. 
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Pakistan 


Pakistan, though also plagued by drought, has continued its excel- 
lent progress of the past few years. Her development budget has been 
increased. Her military budget has been reduced. Agricultural produc- 
tion is growing faster than population. Private investment has exceeded 
expectations. 

Now the Government of Pakistan has undertaken further steps to 
reform its economic policies—to free up its economy and give more play 
to the market. These reforms are acts of wisdom and courage, but they 
require foreign exchange to back them up. Pakistan deserves our help. 


Turkey 


Turkey’s economic record is outstanding. Her gross national prod- 
uct has grown an average of six percent annually since 1962. Industrial 
output has grown nine percent per year. Food production is growing 
much faster than population growth. 

Turkey’s own savings now finance some 90 percent of her gross in- 
vestment. Difficult problems remain, but we may now realistically look 
forward to the day—in the early 1970’s—when Turkey will no longer 
require AID’s help. 


AFRICA 


I recommend $179 million for Africa. 
Just one year ago, I informed the Congress of a shift in emphasis in 
our aid policy for Africa. We moved promptly to put it into effect: 


—There will be 21 US. bilateral programs in Africa in Fiscal 
1969, compared to 35 last year. 

—Most of our bilateral programs will be phased out in eleven 
more countries in the following year. 

—Expanded regional and international projects will meet the 
development needs of the countries where bilateral aid is 


ended. 


The past year has provided further evidence that this support for 
regional economic institutions and projects is a sensible approach to 
Africa’s problems. It expands markets. It encourages economies of scale. 
It gives meaningful evidence of our concern and interest in African 
development. 

This is not a policy of withdrawal from Africa. It is a policy of con- 
centration and of maximum encouragement of regional cooperation. A 
continent of 250 million people has set out with determination on the long 
road to development. We intend to help them. 


VIETNAM 


I recommend a program of $480 million to carry forward our eco- 
nomic assistance effort in Vietnam. This effort will be intensified by the 
need to restore and reconstruct the cities and towns attacked in recent 
days. 

Defense of Vietnam requires more than success on the battlefield. 
The people of Vietnam are building the economic and social base to pre- 
serve the independence we are helping them to defend. 

Since 1965, when galloping inflation loomed and continuity of gov- 
ernment was repeatedly destroyed, the people of Vietnam have achieved 
two major civil victories which rank with any gallantry in combat: 
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—They have written a Constitution and established representa- 
tive local and national governments through free elections, 
despite a concerted campaign of terror, assassination and 
intimidation. 

—Runaway inflation has been averted, and the foundation laid 
for a thriving economy, despite the enormous stresses of war. 


But still the innocent victims of war and terrorism must be cared for; 
persistent inflationary pressures must continue to be controlled; and the 
many problems faced by a new government under wartime conditions 
must be overcome. The framework for economic and social progress has 
been established. We must help the Vietnamese people to build the 
institutions needed to make it work. 

In the coming year, we will: 


—Improve our assistance to refugees and civilian casualties. 
The wages of aggression are always paid in the blood and 
misery of the innocent. Our determination to resist aggression 
must be matched by our compassion for its helpless victims. 

—TIntensify agricultural programs aimed at increasing rice 
production by 50 percent in the next four years. 

—Concentrate our educational effort toward the Government’s 
goal of virtually universal elementary education by 1971. 

—Stress, in our import programs, the key commodities needed 
for agricultural and industrial growth. 


The rapid program expansion of the past two years—in dollars, 
prople and diversity of activities—is ended. The emphasis in the coming 
year will be on concentration of resources on the most important current 
programs. 

We will pursue these constructive programs in Vietnam with the 
same energy and determination with which we resist aggression. They 
are just as vital to our ultimate success. 


East AsIA 


I recommend $277 million for East Asia. 

For twenty years resistance to attack and subversion has been cur- 
rent and urgent business for the nations of East Asia. The United States 
has helped to make this resistance effective. We must continue to do so, 
particularly in Laos and Thailand. 

But this year the larger portion of our aid to East Asian countries 
will be focused directly on the work of development. Asians know—as 
we do—that in the long run, economic, social and political development 
offer the best protection against subversion and attack. Despite com- 
munist pressure, they are getting on with the job. For example: 


—For the last three years, the Korean economy has grown by a 
phenomenal 10 percent per year; domestic revenues have 
doubled since 1965; exports have grown tenfold in the last 
seven years. Population growth has fallen from 2.9 percent 
in 1962 to 2.5 percent today, and a strong national popula- 
tion program is contributing to further reductions. We are 
now able to plan for orderly reduction of U.S. economic aid 

as the capacity for self-support grows. Despite recent pres- 

sure from the North, the momentum and self-confidence of 
this gallant nation must be—and will be—maintained. 
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—Indonesia has stepped away from the brink of communist 
domination and economic chaos. She has undertaken the hard 
course of stabilization and rehabilitation and is moving to- 
ward development. She needs help from the U.S. and other 
donors, who are working together with the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. It is overwhelmingly 
in our interest to provide it. 


Miuirary ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


I recommend $420 million for grant Military Assistance Programs 
under the Foreign Assistance Act. 

More than three-quarters of our grant military assistance will sup- 
port the military efforts of nations on the perimeter of the communist 
world and those nations where the U.S. maintains defense installations 
important to our own national security. ‘These programs are a vital link 
in our own defense effort and an integral part of Free World collective 
security. 

Elsewhere our programs focus on building the internal security 
necessary for lasting development progress. 

Our aid—economic as well as military—must not reward nations 
which divert scarce resources to unnecessary military expenditures. More 
less-developed countries have resisted large expansion of military expend- 
itures. Their military budgets have remained a small portion of national 
income. Their leaders have made politically difficult decisions to resist 
pressure to acquire large amounts of new and expensive weapons. 

We must help them maintain this record and improve it. We will give 
great weight to efforts to keep military expenditures at minimum essential 
levels when considering a country’s requests for economic aid. 

In the coming year, we will work directly with the less-developed 
nations and examine our own programs, country-by-country, to deal more 
effectively with this problem. In addition, we will explore other 


approaches toward reducing the danger of arms races among less- 
developed countries. 


Over the past several years, we have significantly reduced our grant 
military aid wherever possible. Where new equipment is essential, we 
have provided it more and more through cash and credit sales. I will 
submit separate legislation to authorize necessary military sales and pro- 
vide for credit terms where justified. 

Our military assistance programs will provide only what is needed 


for legitimate defense and internal security needs. We will do no more. 
Wecan afford to dono less. 


Special Assistance to the Republic of Korea 


The internal peace and order of this steadfast ally is once again 
threatened from the North. 


These threats summon Korea to strengthen further her defenses 
and her capacity to deter aggression. 

We must help. 

I propose that Congress appropriate immediately an additional $100 
million for military assistance to the Republic of Korea. 


This can be accomplished within the authorizing legislation already 
enacted. 
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With this additional help, the Armed Forces of the Republic of Korea 
can gain new strength through the acquisition of aircraft and anti-aircraft 
equipment, naval radar, patrol craft, ammunition and other supplies. 


AMERICA’S CHOICE 


Foreign aid serves our national interest. It expresses our basic 
humanity. It may not always be popular, but it is right. 

The peoples we seek to help are committed to change. This is an 
immutable fact of our time. The only questions are whether change will 
be peaceful or violent, whether it will liberate or enslave, whether it will 
build a community of free and prosperous nations or sentence the world 
to endless strife between rich and poor. 

Foreign aid is the American answer to this question. It is a commit- 
ment to conscience as well as to country. It is a matter of national tradition 
as well as national security. 

Last. year some Americans forgot that tradition. My foreign aid 
request, already the smallest in history, was reduced by almost one-third. 

The effects of that cut go much deeper than the fields which lie fallow, 
the factories not built, or the hospitals without modern equipment. 

Our Ambassadors all over the developing world report the deep and 
searching questions they are being asked. Has America resigned her 
leadership of the cause of freedom? Has she abandoned to fate the weak 
and the striving who are depending on her help? 

This Congress can give a resounding answer to these questions by 
enacting the full amount I have requested. I do not propose this as a 
partisan measure. I propose it as an extension of the humane statesman- 
ship of both parties for more than twenty years. 

I said in my State of the Union address that it is not America’s 
resources that are being tested, but her will. This is nowhere more true 
than in the developing countries where our help is a crucial margin 
between peaceful change and violent disaster. 

I urge the Congress to meet this test. 


Lynpon B. Jounson 
The White House 


February 8, 1968 





National Endowment for the Arts —Opened new opportunities for creative writers, art 
students, and visual and performing artists; 

The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting —Created three Laboratory Theatres—in Los Ange- 

the Endowment’s Annual Report for Fiscal 1967. les, New Orleans, and Providence—for the presen- 

February 8, 1968 tation of professional theatre to secondary school 

students and the adult community; 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the Annual Report of the 
National Endowment for the Arts for Fiscal Year 1967— a : . 
the first full year of its existence. —Initiated the first American Literary Anthology, rep- 

The report offers abundant proof that the Endowment oe - Saat wack: sppeeny: See 
has made good use of its resources. With the advice and cea ciate 
recommendations of the members of the National Coun- 
cil on the Arts, the Endowment has: 


—Assisted 17 resident professional theatres across the 
Nation; 





—Helped major museums expand their audiences and 
provide more services to their communities; 
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—Launched a program to enhance the environment 
of American cities with outstanding works of sculp- 
ture in outdoor public places; 


—Created a new program to aid American composers 
and symphony orchestras ; 


—Stimulated the production and nationwide distribu- 
tion of programs on the arts for educational 
television; 

—Rendered financial and technical assistance to agen- 
cies for the arts in 50 States, and District of Colum- 
bia, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico en- 
abling them to implement 295 new or expanded arts 
projects. 


Throughout Fiscal Year 1967, the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts worked closely with private founda- 
tions, organizations and individuals, seeking to increase 
appreciation and support of the arts in the United States. 


Since the Endowment was created, Federal grants total- 
ing $10.5 million have been made. These Federal grants 
have been supplemented by nearly $16 million in contri- 
butions from States and cities, and from private agencies 
and individuals—dramatic evidence of the widespread 
support which now exists for those whose talent and genius 
enrich the life of our country. 


The National Endowment for the Arts has made great 
progress toward realizing the mandate given it by the 
Congress to improve the quality of American life. 

I transmit with pride this report of the Endowment’s 
first full year of activities and urge the Congress to act 
promptly to extend the authorization for the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 


Lynpon B. JoHNsSON 
The White House 


February 8, 1968 


NOTE: Copies of “National Endowment for the Arts and National 
Council on the Arts, Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ended 


June 30, 1967” (Government Printing Office, 67 pp.) were made 
available with the release. 


Supplemental Appropriation 
Request, Fiscal Year 1968 


The President’s Letter to the Speaker of the House 
Submitting the Request. February 8, 1968 


Sir: 
I ask the Congress to consider a $1.2 billion supple- 


mental appropriation request for Fiscal Year 1968. 


Virtually all of this sum covers mandatory payments 
fixed by law. The need for these funds is urgent. They 
will be applied to existing programs and consist of: 
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—$1.135 billion in grants to states to meet the increased 
costs of Medicaid and programs to assist the children 
of poor families. These funds are required before the 
end of March if we are to meet our commitments to 
the states and to the people served by these programs. 

—$32.8 million in payments for judgments and claims 
already rendered against the United States. It is 
customary to honor these obligations as promptly 
as possible. 

—$28.8 million in unemployment compensation for 
returning servicemen and federal employees. Unless 
the Congress acts, funds under this program will be 
exhausted before the end of the month. 

The remaining item involves a program over which the 
Executive Branch can exercise discretion—but it is also 
especially urgent. It calls for $1.2 million in grants to 
states so that plans already begun to put handicapped 
men and women on the road to productivity can be com- 
pleted by the end of June. Unless the funds are forth- 
coming this month, 30 states will have to disband their 
planning staffs and disrupt their planning, authorized 
last year by the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

The details of these proposed appropriations are set 
forth in the enclosed letter from the Director of the Budget, 
with whose comments I concur. 

As indicated in that letter, these appropriations were 
forecast in the January 1968 Budget. They will not in- 
crease the totals of that budget. 

I urge the Congress to give prompt and favorable con- 
sideration to this necessary and urgent request. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lynpvon B. JOHNSON 
Enclosure 
[The Speaker of the House of Representatives] 





February 8, 1968. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit herewith for your con- 
sideration proposed supplemental appropriations and 
provisions in the following amounts for the fiscal year 
1968: 

$1,197,820,863 in budget authority and 


$660,000 in provisions not involving increases in budget 
authority. 

These urgent requests for budget authority, all for the 
executive branch, include: 

$1,135,000,000 to meet an increase in mandatory 

grants to States for public assistance. The increase has 

resulted primarily from an unexpectedly rapid growth 

in the aid for dependent children and medical assistance 

programs. 

$28,800,000 for mandatory unemployment compen- 

sation payments to ex-servicemen and former Federal 

employees. Current reports indicate that funds for this 


program will be exhausted before the end of February 
1968. 
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$1,240,000 to permit States to complete comprehensive 
plans for vocational rehabilitation programs. Funds for 
this program are expected to be depleted by March 1, 
1968. This request is a reduction from the $1,900,000 
estimate contained in the January 1968 budget, which 
vill be made possible by the proposed provisions au- 
thorizing the use for this program of funds already 
available within the same appropriation for other 
purposes. 


$32,780,863 to pay claims and judgments rendered 
against the United States. 


I have carefully screened the agency proposals for 
inclusion in this urgent request for supplemental appro- 
priations. All these requests are for ongoing programs, 
and—except for the vocational rehabilitation item—the 
payments are mandatory. 

All requests contained in this proposed supplemental 
appropriation were forecast in the January 1968 budget. 

I recommend that the attached proposed appropriations 
and provisions be transmitted to the Congress. 


Respectfully yours, 


Cuares J. Zwick 
Director of the 


Bureau of the Budget 
[The President, The White House] 


Visit of Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
of the United Kingdom 


Exchange of Toasts by President Johnson and 
Prime Minister Wilson at a Dinner Honoring 
the Prime Minister. February 8, 1968 


Tue Present. Prime Minister and Mrs. Wilson, Vice 
President and Mrs. Humphrey, Members of the Cabinet, 
distinguished Members of the Congress, distinguished 
guests: 


Let me thank you first of all for coming out on a winter’s 
night to warm this house with friendship. 

It could be said that we are gathered here to welcome a 
Prime Minister who has come in out of the cold. 

I refer, of course, to the famous English winter—ending 
in July and reappearing in August. 

But whatever the season, sir, there is always strength 
and comfort in standing beside you to field the challenges 
of the day. It is always a good day for any man or any 
nation when they can claim the British as comrades in 
adversity, or brothers in adventure, or as partners in 
advancement. 

But I do not want tonight to wave either the Union 
Jack or the Stars and Stripes. We buried the need for that 
with Colonel Blimp, Yankee Doodle and other caricatures 
of yesteryear. When Americans talk today of what Great 
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Britain means to us—and means to the world in which 
we live—we are moved by a more meaningful English 
voice from the past. It was Robert Browning who spoke 
the truth for our time: “My sun sets to rise again.” 

Yes, these are difficult times for Great Britain—and 
they are very difficult times for the United States. Yes, we 
have our family differences still. And yes, Britain means 
as much to us as she ever meant. 


—Our two nations are as close as ever. 


—Our two peoples are as determined as ever to master 
the trials of the moment and to move on to the tri- 
umphs of the future. 


That is what the Prime Minister and I have spent the 
day talking about. We have ranged around the world, re- 
viewing our large responsibilities, drawing on our expe- 
riences, exchanging insights, giving and getting much of 
value. But we always came back to one basic and un- 
breakable agreement. 


—We want the same things for our people. 

—They will not come easily or they will not come over- 
night, but our people shall have them if patience and 
perseverance can win them. 


They are the simplest things to describe—but they are 
the hardest to achieve: 


—A peace rooted in the good, firm earth of freedom; 

—A world respectful of law, given to justice, hostile 
only to force; 

—A life without the torment of hunger, ignorance, and 
disease; 


—A higher standard of living and more opportunity 
for all. 


It will come for us. If any man doubts it, let him look 
at how far the Americans and the British have come al- 
ready in common purpose. Let him reflect on all that we 
have overcome already by sharing struggle and sacrifice. 


And then let him look deeply into the well of our 
strength—the traditions and the character that shape us. 


He will come quickly to the truth that sustains us: The 
American and British peoples are not short-distance cru- 
saders. If we must tighten our belts for a time, it does not 
leave us breathless for the next battle. We are veteran 
campaigners, not amateurs. We have learned to pace our- 
selves—to accept temporary detours and steer around 
them. 


I have enormous confidence, Mr. Prime Minister, in 
the character of my own people, in their ability to under- 
stand and master trial. I am very proud to place equal 
faith in your people, in their characteristic courage and 
fortitude. I say with them, and I say to them, using the 
slogan of the moment: The American people are backing 
Britain. 

The greatness of nations, the size of their global role and 
influence—these laurels are not earned or held by the 
trappings of power alone. 
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Ultimately, nations can only lead and leave their mark 
if they have the power to attract and to instruct by exam- 
ple. The rank and worth of nations are decided, finally, 
by what pushes upward and outward from their roots— 
the character of citizens, the value of ideals, the quality of 
life, the purpose of a people. 

What a magnificent opportunity for the people of 
Great Britain! 

Character—ideals—culture—purpose. The world al- 
ready knows them as unmistakably British qualities; as 
the benchmarks of civilized life; as standards of decency 
and development that surpass and survive the importance 
of any single epoch. 

The new and struggling states of the world can gain 
much from these gifts of British example. The older na- 
tions can also learn from them, and can count on them 
for security and for progress. Britain itself will continue to 
build on them. 

—TIn British education, for example, where a revolu- 
tion of learning and opportunity is already under- 
way. 

—And in British technology, where the native skills of 
an inventive and industrious people are establishing 
a new “workshop of the world.” 


There is so much, Mr. Prime Minister, waiting for our 
peoples on the road ahead. 

The confidence and purpose that we show to the world 
will always be a reflection of our own relationship. I want 
it always to have the importance and to have the mean- 
ing that that great President of ours, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, gave it more than a quarter-century ago, when he 
welcomed King George VI to this house. 

“I am persuaded,” he said, “that the greatest single 
contribution our two countries have been enabled to make 
to civilization, and to the welfare of peoples throughout 
the world, is the example we have jointly set by our man- 
ner of conducting relations between our two nations.” 

It is a grand toast still. I renew its promise now, Mr. 
Prime Minister, by offering it as a tribute to you and to 
your people. 

The thing our people want most tonight, Mr. Prime 
Minister, of course, is peace in the world. As you and I 
pursue it, I think we are entitled for a moment to have a 
little peace of mind—even a little music while we work. 

The songs you will hear tonight have been challenged 
in some sections of the press today. When I heard that 
on my morning radio, I thought, “Well, there they go 
again, always wanting me to dance to their tune.” 

But I am a man who really, after all, loves harmony. 
I was ready to believe that Mr. Merrill and Miss Tyler 
were actually trying to maintain the balance of payments 
in their choice of songs tonight by paying you a compli- 
ment on “The Road To Mandalay,” and paying me a 
compliment—“Oh, Bury Me Not On The Lone Prairie.” 

I was ready to believe it until I had some Senator say 
to me this morning, “Well, what have they really got to 
sing about anyway?” I think that should settle the matter. 
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If it doesn’t, Mr. Prime Minister, I am prepared tonight 
to keep peace at any price. 
Let us now toast to lasting harmony between the best 
of friends—the British and the American people. 
Ladies and gentlemen, Her Majesty, The Queen. 


Tue Prime Minister. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, 
Mr. Vice President, Mrs. Humphrey, distinguished Cabi- 
net officers, Your Excellency, distinguished Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and friends: 


It is my privilege, Mr. President, to rise and toast your 
health. On behalf of my colleagues, may I thank you for 
your kind hospitality to us this evening and for enabling 
us to meet this distinguished gathering of American 
citizens. 

In particular, I should like to thank you for what 
you have said and the way in which you have said it. 

It was one of the most moving speeches I think any 
of us has ever listened to. 

You referred to the difficult times through which the 
United States, Britain, and the world are moving. You 
set out in words which all of us would endorse, your 
conception of the hopes and aspirations for our people— 
yours and, indeed, ours. 

We welcomed everything you have said to us tonight. 
You referred to the days of Anglo-American relationships, 
the days of your great master and tutor, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. But I make bold acclaim that relations be- 
tween our two countries today, in 1968, in the years when 
you and I have been meeting, are no less close and no 
less intimate than they were in those perilous wartime 
days of the Anglo-American Alliance. 

I was particularly moved to hear you endorsing the 
slogan of backing Britain. Mr. President, the acoustics in 
this room are always a little dubious. Last year I dispensed 
with this machine and relied on my own voice. From 
this distance, I thought what you were saying was not 
backing Britain, but “Buying British.” I hope the acous- 
tics will not blame me for it. 

Mr. President, our talks this morning and this after- 
noon, as always, have been informal, friendly, and, above 
all, to the point. This meeting was arranged some time 
ago. We couldn’t know the exact developments that we 
should be discussing in each part of the world where our 
talks today have led us. 

What I particularly appreciate is that at this time we 
have been able to have such a thorough and wide discus- 
sion of the whole world scene. Inevitably, at this time— 
and I think this has been true of almost every discussion 
we have had together in the last 3 or 4 years—and true 
also of the contacts that we are able to maintain in be- 
tween meetings—a great part of our discussion has related 
today to the situation of Vietnam. 

I make no apology for the fact that on what should be a 
happy occasion, I want to devote most of my time this 
evening to referring to that situation, because the events 
of the last 10 days have brought home to millions of peo- 
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ple far from the conflict, within our own countries, the 
indescribable horror and agony this war is bringing to a 
people for whom peace has been a stranger for a 
generation. 

But the scenes of outrage that we have seen on our 
television screen can beget dangerous counsel. It can beget 
impatient and exasperated demands to hit back, to esca- 
late in ways which would widen and not end that war. 

The responsibility of power, Mr. President, as you 
know, means not only loneliness. In a democracy, it 
means facing demands for punitive action whenever na- 
tional interests are outraged. The hardest part of states- 
manship is to show restraint in the face of that exaspera- 
tion. 

All those understandable demands for actions which 
are immediately satisfying could have incalculable effects, 
effects, indeed, on the whole world. That is why, Mr. 
President, your administration’s attitude following the 
Pueblo incident is one which will earn tributes from rea- 
soning men everywhere and, indeed, from history. 

You referred just now, Mr. President, to the musical 
entertainment. When I read your press this morning, and 
I always believe everything I read in the American press, 
I said, “I hope they won’t change the program for me. 
These are my favorite tunes.” 

“Mandalay,” I don’t know why anyone thought that 
was embarrassing. We got out of Mandalay 20 years ago. 

But if we are going to go back to Rudyard Kipling— 
and some of us are trying now to escape from him—I 
think one of the greatest phrases he used—which must 
have rung many times in your ears, Mr. President, when 
you talked about the hard and difficult times, and the 
misunderstandings of the things that statesmen have to 
do from time to time—was when Kipling, in his famous 
poem, said—and when things are really tough, one should 
either re-read that poem or read what Lincoln said when 
he was up against it—“If you can meet with Triumph 
and Disaster, and treat those two impostors just the 
same . . .”—once we can recognize that, it makes us a 
little more detached about some of the things we have 
to do. 

Mr. President, the problem of Vietnam, as you have 
always recognized, can never be settled on a durable and 
just basis by an imposed military solution. Indeed, the 
events of these past days have underlined yet again that 
there can be no purely military solution to this problem; 
that there can be no solution before men meet around 
the conference table, determined to get peace. 

I have said a hundred times that this problem will 
never be solved by a military solution, which I see is 
one of the lessons of the last few days—a determined 
resistance to see that a military solution is not imposed 
on the people of Vietnam. 

I am frequently urged, as what is supposed to be the 
means to peace, to disassociate the British Government 
from American action, and, in particular, to call for the 
unconditional ending of all the bombing. 
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Mr. President, I have said this a hundred times, too, 
in my own country, in Western Europe, in the Kremlin, 
that if I felt that by doing this I could ensure that this 
war ended one day earlier, or that it would ensure that 
peace, when achieved, was one degree more durable, one 
degree more just, I would do what I am urged and 
disassociate. 

I have not done so, and I am going to say why. Over 
the past 3 years, Mr. President, as you know, as the 
Secretary knows, I have been in the position to know a 
good deal about the history of negotiations and consulta- 
tions, and contacts, and discussions, aimed at getting 
away from the battleground and getting around the con- 
ference table. 

I recall our talks here in Washington at the time of 
your Baltimore speech, now nearly 3 years ago. 


I recall the Commonwealth Prime Ministers Confer- 
ence over 214 years ago when 20 Commonwealth heads 
of government from Asia and Africa, from the Mediter- 
ranean, the Caribbean, Australia, Europe, and America, 
of widely different views and widely differing loyalties 
over Vietnam, all of them, called for a cessation of the 
bombing, and, in return, a cessation of infiltration by the 
North Vietnamese Army in South Vietnam. 

I recall a hundred proposals to our fellow Geneva co- 
chairman to activate the Geneva Conference or any other 
forum to get the parties around the table. 


I recall meetings and discussions in Washington, in 
London, in New York, in Moscow, and innumerable less 
formal consultations, with anyone and everyone who 
could help find the road to peace. 


And all of these have failed—failed so far to find a 
solution. 


But it doesn’t mean we were wrong, all of us here, to 
try, and to go on trying. 

I believe, and this is true even today against the dif- 
fering background of all that is now happening on the 
battle field, that the road to peace was fairly charted, not 
for the first time, but with greater and more meaningful 
clarity at San Antonio last September. 


A fortnight ago I was in the Kremlin, and in many 
hours of discussion with the Soviet leaders I sought to 
spell out what San Antonio and what subsequent elucida- 
tions of San Antonio meant. 

I believe the Soviet leaders now know, if they did not 
understand before, that what that formula means is that 
the United States would be prepared to stop the bombing 
given an assurance that prompt and productive discus- 
sions will start, and that this action will not be exploited 
to create a new situation of military advantage which 
would delay a political settlement. 

It was, Mr. President, as you know, our purpose in 
Moscow to show that once the surrounding misunder- 
standings have been removed, this approach could be 
reconciled with the conditions laid down by the DRV 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Trinh, on December 29th. 
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What I am saying now, interpreting, and I think you 
will agree I am interpreting correctly the San Antonio 
formula, really answers his latest speech this week which 
has been printed today. 

There have been some, not only in Moscow, as I 
learned, who would believe that San Antonio meant that 
the United States were insisting, in advance, as a precon- 
dition, on a given outcome to the talks as a condition to 
stopping the bombing. 

We believe that this reconciliation is possible once it is 
clear that all that is needed to start negotiations is assur- 
ance that the talks will begin promptly, and that they 
will be meaningful and directed in good faith to a peace- 
ful settlement. 


Given, therefore, good faith, we—all of us—America, 
the Soviet Union—we, ourselves, are to ask now whether 
the events of these past 10 days mean that there is not, 
that there cannot be, that good faith. 

Whatever the discouragement of these past 10 days, 
all of us, Mr. President, feel for you in this conflict. I do 
not take that feeling, because, as I have said, this problem 
cannot be settled by a purely military solution. Negotia- 
tions for a political settlement will have to come. Every 
day that the start of those negotiations is delayed means 
more suffering. 

This is not the time to attempt to set out what the 
provisions of such a settlement should be. But statesmen 
from many countries, differing deeply in their attitudes 
to the Vietnamese problem, have each in their own words 
stressed that the basic principle involved in that settlement 
is the right of the peoples of that area to determine their 
own future through democratic and constitutional proc- 
esses—words, Mr. President, I am quoting from yourself. 

Once willingness is shown to enter into prompt and 
productive discussions, we in Britain in our capacities as 
Geneva cochairmen, or in any other appropriate way, 
will play our full part in helping the parties to reach 
agreement. And with the political settlement will come 
the enormous task of repairing the damage, of embarking 
on the great era, the great challenge, of economic and 
social reconstruction in that area. 

Mr. President, the noises of battle, the noises of contro- 
versy, too, in all our countries, have perhaps caused many 
to forget your own proposal on the theme of economic 
reconstruction in Vietnam which I read in your speech 
at Baltimore now nearly three years ago. It may have been 
forgotten, but once again it will become, I hope soon, 
a reality. 

I feel it right to add that within the resources we could 
make available we shall be ready to play our part. 


It may be, Mr. President, that tonight in my speech of 
thanks and appreciation to you I have been striking—as 
indeed you, yourself, said—something of a somber note 
because of the circumstances in which we meet—somber 
but at the same time hopeful—hopeful because at the 
same time determined. 
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As you have said, when we have pursued a common 
aim, however dark the background against which we have 
been operating, that common aim, that hope and that 
determination have set an example to the world. 

The problems with which so many of us here tonight 
are concerned, the problems we have dealt with in our 
wide-ranging talks earlier today, have not been confined 
even to the compelling and urgent problem brought about 
by the tragedy of Vietnam. We have discussed problems 
of Europe, of the Middle East, the problems of the de- 
veloping world, problems of nuclear disarmament, the 
challenge of making a reality of the authority of the 
United Nations. 

And all of these have proved again today, and in all of 
our continuing discussions and changes over these past 
years, to have their own urgencies and their own 
priorities. 

But in a wider sense we are trying, together, to face 
challenges on a world scale, the challenge of a world in- 
creasingly dominated by the explosion of race and color. 

Mr. President, whatever they say, neither you nor we 
have any need to apologize about our reaction to the 
challenge of race and difficulty; the challenge on a world 
scale of the population explosion; the challenge of the 
problems acute for advanced countries and for develop- 
ing countries alike; the problem of freer movement of 
trade and freedom from the throes of outmoded inter- 
national financial practices and international financial 
doctoring—may I add, and the worship of the Golden 
Calf. 

It is, therefore, Mr. President, in the conferences that 
together we, the United States and Britain, are friends 
and partners in the Commonwealth, in Europe, in the 
United Nations. 

The years ahead will bring for us a new and fresh spirit 
to the attack on these problems. 


It is in that spirit and in that confidence that I have the 
pleasure now of toasting the health of the President of the 
United States of America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:27 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. As printed above this item follows the text of 
the White House press release. 


Benito Juarez Scholars 


The President’s Remarks to a Group of the 
Scholars in the Cabinet Room. February 9, 1968 


Secretary Oliver, distinguished students: 


I welcome all of you to the White House, especially 
the young lady in the corner representing Panama among 
the 23 scholars. 

It was nearly 2 years ago, in April 1966, that I spent a 


memorable day with President Diaz Ordaz in Mexico 
City. 
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One idea which emerged from our long conversations 
was a program for scholarships for students in our own 
hemisphere, the Abraham Lincoln Scholarships offered 
by Mexico to students from the United States and other 
Latin American countries, and the Benito Juarez Scholar- 
ships offered by the United States to students from Latin 
America. 

A year later, in April 1967, we met with the Presidents 
of the Americas at the summit in Punta del Este. It was 
there that we pledged that we would give education a 
new priority in this hemisphere. 

We said in our Declaration at Punta del Este, “We 
will vigorously promote education for development. Edu- 
cation at all levels will be greatly expanded.” 

Our meeting here today, then, is part of that effort— 
a sign that the work we began in Mexico City and Punta 
del Este is beginning now to bear fruit. 

Here in our own country, from fiscal year 1961 when 
we spent $19.3 billion for health, education, welfare, and 
social security, and from the fiscal year 1964 when I be- 
came President, when we spent $23 billion 200 million 
for these subjects, this year the budget contains $46 bil- 
lion 700 million—more than twice what we were spending 
in 1964, and considerably more than twice what we were 
spending in 1961. 

This is what we are doing here in this country. 

We must carry on this work to the other countries in 
the hemisphere if we are to conquer the enemies of the 
hemisphere—ignorance, illiteracy, and disease. 

While we may not be more than doubling our expendi- 
tures for health, education, welfare, and social security 
in the hemisphere as yet, you Benito Juarez Scholars are 
proof that we recognize the importance of education. 

You are among the many who will study at universi- 
ties here and then return home as teachers and as leaders 
to bring forth the effort in your country that we have 
brought forth in ours in the last 4 years. 

Next week in Venezuela the Inter-American Cultural 
Council will meet to discuss the work that we began in 
Punta del Este. 


A great educator and a great friend of Latin America 
will head the United States Delegation to that meeting— 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower, former president of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

The delegates to that meeting will discuss some urgent 
and difficult questions. Some of these questions will be: 
How can we stamp out illiteracy once and for all? 

How can we make our universities more efficient and 
more responsive to their societies? 

How can we enlist the blessings of science and tech- 
nology, especially television and the satellites, in the cause 
of educating our people? 

Those questions will occupy us for years to come. 
Statesmen and education ministers can meet and talk and 
begin to answer them. But the real answers are in the 
hands of you who will be teachers. 
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As Henry Adams wrote: “A teacher affects eternity. 
He can never tell where his influence stops.” 

The real hope of expanding democracy, of spreading 
knowledge, of achieving economic progress, is the hope 
that you bring to your Hemisphere. 

I wish all of you well in your studies and in your work 
back home. I pledge to you the enduring friendship, the 
encouragement and the support of the people of the 
United States. For we believe as you believe, that men 
must have freedom to learn, and they must have learning 
to be free. 

What we want for our own country we want for all of 
our friends in the Americas. We hope for it and we will 
work for it everyplace in the world. Good luck and God 
bless all of you. 

[At this point, Mario Blacutt Mendoza of Bolivia spoke, thanking 
the President on behalf of the scholars. The President resumed 
speaking, as follows: ] 

Just a few years ago I was teaching in a school a few 

miles from where Secretary Oliver lived. I started looking 
for him after I became President. I found he had moved 
out and had wound up here at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. So today you are in a room with two former 
teachers. I hope the same thing doesn’t happen to you 
that happened to us. [Laughter] 
NOTE: The President spoke at 1:32 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. The Scholars, who will attend a number of uni- 
versities in this country, were accompanied by Covey T. Oliver, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Federal Employment of 
“Vietnam Era” Veterans 


Statement by the President on Signing Executive 
Order Authorizing Transitional Appointments. 
February 9, 1968 


I have signed an Executive order by which the Federal 
Government, the Nation’s largest employer, will provide a 
special opportunity to Vietnam veterans to further their 
education while working in the public interest. 

This Executive order—combining incentives for better 
jobs and better education—was discussed in my January 
30 Message on Servicemen and Veterans. 

Under the order, Vietnam veterans who meet job re- 
quirements will be eligible to enter Federal employment— 
in “transitional appointments” at the five lowest civil serv- 
ice levels—without taking a competitive examination. 

A qualifying veteran is one who served on active duty 
in our Armed Forces on or after August 5, 1964, who has 
completed less than one year of education beyond high 
school, and who meets all other civil service standards. He 
must agree to pursue an approved part-time or full-time 
educational program. His continued employment will de- 
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pend on satisfactory job performance and educational 
progress. 

The new program will not affect the budget and staff 
reductions I have ordered for Federal agencies. Vacancies 
in a wide range of skills and grades exist because of per- 
sonnel turnover. And many of these skills are in short 
supply. 

For those with the necessary initiative and ability, this 
new program—together with the GI bill—offers a chance 
for both further education and better jobs. 

I hope that the plan will be a model to private employ- 
ers and to State and local governments. Chairman John 
Macy of the Civil Service Commission has assured me that 
the transitional appointments program will receive high 
priority in the Federal Government. I hope that this, too, 
will set a precedent for employers throughout the country. 


NOTE: For the text of Executive Order 11397, see the following item. 


Federal Employment of 
“Vietnam Era” Veterans 


Executive Order 11397 Authorizing Transitional 
Appointments of Veterans Who Have Served 
During the Vietnam Era. February 9, 1968 


WueErEAS the Federal Government has the obligation 
to facilitate the transition of veterans from service in the 
armed forces during the Vietnam era to employment 
in civilian pursuits; 

WHEREAS many veterans have not completed educa- 
tion or training adequate to prepare them for the future 
job demands of civilian employment; 

Wuereas the Government recognizes that the acqui- 
sition of adequate education or training is an essential 
element in preparing individuals for employment in our 
present society; 

Wuereas the Government as an employer has a con- 
tinuing need for skilled employees and a corresponding 
duty to encourage the acquisition of adequate education 
or training by its employees; and 

WHEREAS the acquisition of necessary education or 
training can be combined effectively with productive 
employment: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the Constitution of the United States, by sec- 
tions 3301 and 3302 of title 5, United States Code, and 
as President of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


Sec. 1. (a) Under such regulations as the Civil Service 
Commission may prescribe, the head of an agency may 
make an excepted appointment (to be known as a “‘tran- 
sitional appointment”) to any position in the competitive 
service at GS-5 or below, or the equivalent thereof, of 
a veteran or disabled veteran as defined in section 2108 
(1), (2) of title 5, United States Code, who: 
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(1) served on active duty in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Vietnam era; 

(2) at the time of his appointment has completed less 
than one year of education beyond graduation from high 
school, or the equivalent thereof; and 

(3) is found qualified to perform the duties of the 
position. 

(b) An employee given a transitional appointment 
under paragraph (a) of this section serves subject to: 


(1) the satisfactory performance of assigned duties; 
and 


(2) the satisfactory completion, within such reasonable 
time as is prescribed in the regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission, of not less than one school year of full-time 
approved education or training, or the equivalent thereof, 
except that two school years of full-time approved educa- 
tion or training, or the equivalent thereof, shall be re- 
quired when an employee has not completed high school, 
or the equivalent thereof, by virtue of that education or 
training. 

(c) An employee who does not satisfactorily meet the 
conditions set forth in paragraph (b) of this section shall 
be removed in accordance with appropriate procedures. 

(d) An employee who satisfactorily meets the con- 
ditions set forth in paragraph (b) of this section and who 
has completed not less than one year of current continu- 
ous employment under a transitional appointment shall, 
in accordance with the regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission, be converted to career-conditional or career 
employment when he furnishes his employing agency 
proof of the satisfactory completion of the required educa- 
tion or training. An employee converted under this para- 
graph shall automatically acquire a competitive status. 

(e) In selecting an applicant for appointment under 
this section, an agency head shall not discriminate because 
of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, or political 
affiliation. 

Sec. 2. A person eligible for appointment under sec- 
tion 1 of this order may be appointed only within one 
year after his separation from the armed forces, one 
year following his release from hospitalization or treat- 
ment immediately following his separation from the armed 


forces, or one year after the effective date of this order, 
whichever is later. 


Sec. 3. Any law, Executive order, or regulation which 
would disqualify an applicant for appointment in the 
competitive service shall also disqualify a person other- 
wise eligible for appointment under section 1 of this 
order. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of this order: 

(a) “agency” means a military department as defined 
in section 102 of title 5, United States Code, an execu- 
tive agency (other than the General Accounting Office) 
as defined in section 105 of title 5, United States Code, 
and those portions of the legislative and judicial branches 
of the Federal Government and of the government of 
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the District of Columbia having positions in the com- 
petitive service; and 

(b) “Vietnam era” means the period beginning Au- 
cust 5, 1964, and ending on such date thereafter to be 
determined by Presidential proclamation or concurrent 
resolution of the Congress. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 

The White House 

February 9, 1968 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:25 am., 
February 9, 1968] 


note: For statement by the President upon signing the Executive 
order, see the preceding item. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period 
covered by this issue. Appointments which appear below 
in the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 


February 6 
President Johnson announced that in honor of the late 
President of Brazil, Humberto Castello Branco, the United 
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States Government is establishing a scholarship program 
for outstanding Brazilian scholars at the University of 
Texas. In conjunction with the Getulio Vargas Foun- 
dation in Rio de Janeiro, scholarships will be granted to 
two persons annually in fields related to the social and 
economic development of Latin America. 

Kenny Cunningham of Pueblo, Colo., who is the 
United Cerebral Palsy Association’s national poster boy, 
called on the President at the White House. 

Ambassador Avraham Harman of Israel paid a farewell 
call on the President at the White House. 

The President has accepted the retirement from regular 
active service of Judge Burnita Shelton Matthews, Judge 
of the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia, 
effective March 1, 1968. 


February 8 
The traditional Boy Scout Week Report to the Nation 


was presented to the President by 13 Scouts and Explorers 
in a ceremony at the White House. 


February 9 

Prime Minister Harold Wilson of the United Kingdom 
met with the President at the White House for additional 
discussions. 

The President has authorized a supplemental allocation 
of $150,000 for disaster relief in the State of Kentucky, 
for recovery from major flood damage which occurred in 
the spring of 1967. 








NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 
Submitted February 6, 1968 
PosTMASTERS (list of 41 names). 
1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 


the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 
Approved February 3, 1968 


ee Public Law 90-252 
An Act to increase the amounts authorized 
for Indian adult vocational education. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released February 5, 1968 


Remarks of the President at the presentation 
of a bust of Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson 
(advance text). 


Released February 7, 1968 


The President’s remarks upon signing Execu- 
tive order to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to coordinate Federal law enforcement 
and crime prevention programs (advance 
text). 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released February 8, 1968 


The President’s toast at a dinner honoring 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson of the 
United Kingdom (advance text). 


Released February 9, 1968 


Remarks of the President before the Benito 
Juarez Scholars (advance text). 
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